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PREAMBLE 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  Form 
a  More  Perfect  Union,  Establish  Justice,  Insure  Do- 
mestic Tranquillity,  Provide  for  the  Common  Defense, 
Promote  the  General  Welfare^and  Secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  Ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  Do 
Ordain  and  Establish  This  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Independence  Hall,  where  the  Constitution  was  made. 


THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY 


BY 

FRANK  A.   REXFORD 

SUPERVISING   CIVICS   IN  THE   HIGH  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE   CITY   OF   NEW    YORK 

AND 

CLARA   L.   CARSON 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   CIVICS   DEPARTMENT 

OF    WADLEIGH   HIGH    SCHOOL 

CITY  OF  NEW   YORK 


AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  ATLANTA 


Copyright,  1924,  1926,  by 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

All  Rights  Reserved 


REXFORD  AND  CARSON,   CONSTITUTION 


MAI)*-    IN  U.S.A. 


TO 

AMERICAN  GIRLS  AND  BOYS,  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
HEIRS  TO  A  PRECIOUS  HERITAGE  : 

MAY  THIS  BOOK  ENCOURAGE  YOU  TO  APPRECIATE  THE  LDEALS  OF 
OUR  FOREFATHERS,  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR  CON- 
STITUTION, AND  TO  ASSUME  GLADLY  AND  WISELY  THE  OBLIGATIONS 
OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

ON  YOU  DEPEND  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY,  HER  WELFARE, 
AND  THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  HER  DESTINY. 


i  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  united 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 

FOR    ALL. 
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FOREWORD 

Present-day  education  recognizes  more  fully  than 
ever  before  the  ideals  of  the  Makers  of  the  Constitution. 
Do  we  believe  in  education  for  the  few,  an  abstract, 
encyclopedic,  academic  education  ?  We  do  not.  Recent 
events  of  history  have  opened  our  eyes  and  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  education  is  for  all, 
and  that  education  is  not  merely  information  or  schooling. 

The  education  which  is  implied  in  the  Constitution  is 
not  individual ;  it  is  a  we-us  education  rather  than  an 
I-me  type.  It  signifies  a  working  together,  a  full  under- 
standing and  participation  by  the  people  in  public  affairs  ; 
in  short,  complete  and  active  cooperation  in  all  affairs 
of  government. 

The  Constitution  of  Our  Country,  therefore,  has  been 
prepared  in  the  hope  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
capable  and  far-seeing  teachers  of  the  United  States,  the 
faith  and  understanding  of  the  Fathers,  together  with 
their  ideals  of  action,  union,  and  democracy,  may  be- 
come an  inherent  part'  of  the  lives  of  this  and  future 
generations. 

The  theme  is  older  than  the  Constitution,  and  no  claim 
of  originality  is  made  for  its  recognition.  Extensive 
and  voluminous  material  on  the  subject  is  available  and 
many  sources  have  been  employed,  for  which  the  authors 
make  grateful  acknowledgment. 
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viii  FOREWORD 

A  list  of  books  especially  suitable  for  consultation  by 
the  teacher  is  given  on  page  x. 

A  WORD   TO  THE   TEACHER 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  Constitution 
in  terms  of  everyday  life,  —  its  principles,  the  activities 
under  it,  the  duties  it  implies,  and  the  rights  it  assures. 

In  the  study  of  civics  emphasis  has  recently  centered 
upon  the  community  relations  of  the  young  citizen.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  the  subject  should  in- 
clude also  his  relations  with  his  country.  His  points 
of  contact  with  the  nation  are  similar  to  those  with  his 
village  or  city.  The  city  provides  his  water  supply,  his 
police  protection,  and  regulates  his  housing.  The  nation 
guards  his  health,  provides  for  his  protection,  and  pro- 
motes his  welfare  in  many  ways.  Study  of  the  Consti- 
tution throws  light  on  all  government  functions,  whether 
they  are  local,  state,  or  national. 

Local  Civics  makes  its  student  a  good  neighbor.  Con- 
stitutional Civics  aims  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  The 
citizen's  contact  with  his  federal  government  is  con- 
stantly increasing ;  his  influence  upon  the  government  is 
steadily  becoming  more  potent.  To  play  his  part  any- 
where, a  citizen  must  know  his  Constitution. 

In  teaching  the  Constitution,  above  all  things,  make 
it  alive.  Let  the  pupil  feel  his  government  through  his 
senses  and  his  own  efforts.  The  report  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  should  aid  him  on  his  Saturday  hike.  He  can 
trace  his  route  on  a  section  topographical  map  to  be  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  A  good 
newspaper  with  accounts  and  illustrations  of  presidential 
appointments  and  messages,  of  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  helps  him  to  make 
a  scrapbook  that  tells  the  story  with  up-to-the-minute 
news.  By  radio  he  may  hear  the  President  deliver  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  and  report  the  main  points 
of  it  to  his  class  for  discussion. 

Throughout  the  text  are  found  small  numbers.  These 
numbers  refer  to  specific  lines  in  the  Constitution  (pages 
153-182),  in  order  that  the  actual  wording  of  the  ofhcial 
document  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  points 
under  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  each  paragraph  in  the  Constitution  (pages 
153-182)  will  be  found  numbers  in  heavy-face  type  which 
refer  to  paragraphs  in  the  text. 

Questions  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  chapters.  Num- 
bers referring  to  paragraphs  in  the  text  are  placed  after 
questions  which  can  be  answered,  at  least  in  part,  from 
the  text.  The  other  questions  are  to  aid  in  starting 
discussions  and  provoking  thought.  The  resourceful 
teacher  will  frame  other  and  better  questions.  A  pupil 
might  very  well  be  a  well-informed  citizen  and  still  be 
unable  to  answer  all  the  questions. 

Let  us,  however,  not  make  this  a  study  of  pages  and 
chapters ;  of  questions  and  answers.  Let  us  make  it 
an  investigation  of  aims  and  hopes,  and  a  basis  for  prac- 
tice in  the  ideals  which  the  Fathers  so  ably  exempli- 
fied when  they  conceived  the  Constitution. 
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PART  I.     HOW  THE  CONSTITUTION  WAS  MADE 
CHAPTER  I 
THE  BEGINNINGS   OF   OUR  CONSTITUTION 

1.  No  group  of  people  can  live  together  without  rules 

any  more  than  you  can  play  tennis  or  baseball  without 

rules  that  have  been  agreed  upon  before-    _    „       .     . 

f  ,       r  .  The  Constitution 

hand.     Sometimes  the  rules  for  getting    in  Everyday  Life 

along  together  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  until  they  become  largely 
a  matter  of  custom,  supplemented  by  laws,  charters,  and 
other  documents,  as  they  are  in  England.  More  often 
they  are  written  together  in  one  document,  a  constitu- 
tion, as  they  are  in  our  country.  Ours  is  the  oldest 
working  written  constitution  in  existence  to-day.  It  has 
served  as  a  model  for  many  others. 

2.  A  good  constitution  is  so  worded  that,  with  only 

slight  changes,  it  fits  itself  into  new  times 

and  new  ways.  y  The  Constitution  of  the  A  Good  Con^ 

TT   .      ,  0  f  stitution 

United  States  was  written  in  1787.     It 

works  as  well  as  ever  to-day,  in  what  is  truly  a  new  world. 

3.  At   the   time   our   Constitution  went  into   effect, 

1789,  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  totaled  far  less 

than  the  number  who  live  in  the  City 

.  XT        _r     ,  J  Those  Times 

of  New  York  to-day.     Philadelphia  was 

the  largest  city,  with  42,000  people,  and  New  York  was 
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next  with  only  33,000.  The  early  settlements  had  been 
made  along  the  seacoast.  Even  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  only  a  few  daring  pioneers  were  venturing  westward 
beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains.     The  occupation 

most  common  throughout 
the  new  states  was  farm- 
ing. But  New  England, 
which  found  it  least  profit- 
able, was  engaged  also  in 
fishing,  shipbuilding,  and 
commerce,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  turn  to  manufac- 
turing. The  Revolution 
had  made  people  think 
hard  on  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  Gen- 
erally they  were  alert  and 
well-informed,  although 
they  got  their  news  almost 
entirely  from  letters  and 
tiny  newspapers  by  what 
seems  to  us  ever  so  slow 
postal  service. 


IT  is  with  ihe  deepeft  grief  <hat 
we  announce  to  the  public  the  death 
of  Our  mofi  dif.ingvifhei  fcllow-chi- 
zen  Lieut.  General  George  Wajhing. 
ton.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  13th  inf  of 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
throat,  which  put  a  period  to  his  ex- 
tftence  in  33  hours. 

The  grief  which -we  foffcr  on  this 
truly  mournful  occafion,  would  be 
to  fome  degree  aleviated,  if  we  pof- 
fefled  abilities  to  do  juflice  to  the 
merits  of  this  illu/irious  bcnefa&ar  of 
mankind;  but,  conrdous  of  our  in- 
feriority, we  fhrink  from  ihe  fubli- 
tn»ty  of  the  fubjeflL 

The  death  of  Ex-President  Washington, 
in  1799,  was  announced  in  the  New 
York  newspapers  eight  days  later. 


4.  A  great  transform? 
tion  has  come  over  the  country  since  then.  The  num- 
bers have  swelled  from  not  quite  four 
million  people  to  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion ;  from  thirteen  little  Atlantic  seacoast  states  to 
forty-eight  states  reaching  across  the  continent  to  the 


Our  Times 
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Pacific.     The  few  New  England  "  mills  "  have  grown  into 
great  manufacturing  centers   throughout   the  country. 


©  Underwood  b°  Underwood. 

These  boys  are  tuning  in  on  President  Coolidge's  message  to  Congress 
(sec.  125).     They  hear  his  message  as  he  delivers  it. 

* 

With  incredible  rapidity  ideas  flash  through  all  the  land 

by  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio. 

5.   The  government  itself  has  grown  just  as  magically 

in  its  scope  and  in  its  activities.     Yet  it 

Trie  Success  or 

exists  and  thrives  under  the  very  same    ~     ~      ...  .. 

J  Our  Constitution 

Constitution  that  the  Fathers  set  up  in 

1 787 .    So  wisely  was  our  Constitution  planned,  so  broadly 
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was  it  conceived,  that  with  only  a  few  changes,  the 
amendments,  it  still  works  well.  Puzzling  problems,  such 
as  the  annexation  of  new  territory  and  the  control  of 
banks,  have  been  solved.  The  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  government,  the  Supreme  Court,  for  instance, 
have  been  made  clear.  Indeed,  the  Constitution  works 
better  to-day  than  it  did  in  the  beginning. 
—"6.  After  the  Americans  had  thrown  off  the  govern- 
ment of  England  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

they  were  immediately  in  need  of  a  new 
r  government.     Luckily,  they  already  had 

something  to  begin  with.  In  the  first 
place,  their  most  precious  possession  was  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  For  these  rights  the  English  people  had 
been  fighting  through  the  centuries.  They  had  forced 
the  tyrant  King  John  in  1215  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  ; 
the  Stuarts  in  1628  to  accept  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
sixty  years  later  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  the  American 
Revolution  the  colonists  maintained  their  rights,  and 
in  1783  forced  the  stubborn  King  George  III  to  grant 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  Americans 
never  surrendered  and  never  forgot  these  rights. 

7.   What  are  these  rights,  the  possession  of  which  was 

so  deeply  imbedded   in    the    conscious- 

,«..,     "      ness    of    our    forefathers?      From    the 
sonal  Rights 

Magna  Charta  came  these : 

1.    Impartial  justice.     "  Justice  is  to  be  had  by  all." 

"Justice  shall  not  be  sold,  delayed  or  denied  to  any  one." 

(Habeas  Corpus.) 
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2.  Prompt  trial  by  jury.  "No  freeman  shall  be 
imprisoned  or  exiled'  or  in  any  way  destroyed  except  by 
the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land."     (Due  process  of  law.) 

3.  Punishment  according  to  the  crime. 

4.  Taxation  only  by  the  consent  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 


u}  u^J&j  «.*,.«.«:«.  a  <*"•(<  -i}-a.»«i  -i  vf * -  c.r  4,^„,-?  €.to.r;,»,  „tw„u<4 

In  1215  men  who  hated  oppression  forced  King  John  of  England  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta  or  Great  Charter,  the  first  document  to  protect  rights  of  individ- 
uals.    Here  is  shown  a  small  part  of  the  charter,  which  is  written  in  Latin. 

From  the  Petition  of  Right  came  these : 

1.  No  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  people. 

2.  No  trials  of  private  citizens  by  military  courts. 
Moreover,  the  Petition  of  Right  confirmed  the  Magna 

Charta. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  provided  : 

1.  The  right  of  petition  shall  not  be  denied. 

2.  The  people  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  carry  arms. 

3.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted. 
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When  we  read  the  first  ten  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution, we  see  how  closely  some  of  them  resemble,  in 
word  and  spirit,  this  English  Bill  of  Rights.  There  is 
good  reason  for  giving  the  name  "  American  Bill  of 
Rights"  to  these  amendments. 

The  Americans  in  making  a  new  government  knew, 
before  they  began,  what  rights  were  going  to  be  pro- 
tected by  it.  The  experience  of  their  ancestors  had 
taught  them  the  value  of  true  personal  liberty. 

8.  Then,  as  a  second  step  toward  making  the  new 
government,  the  New  England  colonists,  at  least,  re- 
membered    the     Mayflower     Compact. 

The  Mayflower       ™v  •  .1  i  1  1 

I  his  was  the  solemn  promise  signed  by 

the  Pilgrims  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 

as  the  little  ship  approached  the  New  England  coast  in 

1620.     This  was  it  in  brief : 

We  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  com- 
bine ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation,  and  to  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony,  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

So  it  is  that  we,  three  centuries  later,  find  the  substance 
of  these  phrases:  "Our  better  ordering  and  preserva- 
tion," "just  and  equal  laws/'  and  "the  general  good" 
in  our  Constitution. 

9.  In  the  third  place,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
held  ideas  for  help  in  forming  a  new  government.  The 
people  were  gradually  accepting  its  principles,  the  truths 
held  to  be  self-evident,  that  men  are  created  equal ;  that 


con 


The   original    signed   Declaration  of  Independence    is    carefully   preserved,  with 
the  original  Constitution  (page  21),  in  a  shrine  in  the  Congressional  Library. 


10.    Last  of  all,  the  independence  from  England  had 
not  changed,  in  some  cases,  the  govern- 
ment within  the  colony,  the  local  gov- 
ernment.    This,   of   course,    the  people 
knew  well.     So  in  making  new  rules  to  take  the  place  of 


Colonial 
Governments 


.ay- 

auon  of  In- 
,  mm  colonial  governments, 
all  were  to  contribute  ideas  which  the 
Fathers  were  to  use  in  building  both  the  constitutions 
of  the  states  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Constitution 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  would  happen  if  you  began  playing  tennis  with  no 
rules  whatever? 

2.  How  can  a  constitution  be  likened  to  the  rules  of  a  game  ?     (1) 

3.  Why  should  a  constitution  be  such  that  it  fits  itself  readily 
to  new  times  and  new  conditions?     (2,  3) 

4.  Compare  (1)  the  way  people  lived,  (2)  their  occupations,  and 
(3)  means  of  communication,  in  1789  and  now.     (3,  4) 

5.  Name  some  of  the  present  activities  of  the  government 
undreamed  of  by  the  Fathers.     (72-74,  87,  110-118,  120) 

6.  What  can  you  find  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution 
which  reminds  you  of  the  spirit  back  of  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact?    (8) 

7.  Give  some  of  the  reasons  as  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  led  the  colonists  to  throw  off  British  rule. 
(Appendix) 

8.  State  briefly  the  substance  of  the  documents  which  contrib- 
uted ideas  for  the  Constitution.     (7-11) 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    NEW     GOVERNMENT     THAT      FAILED  —  THE 
CONFEDERATION 

12.  The  Second  Continental  Congress,  acting  from 
1776  to  1 781  without  definite  legal  authority,  did  some 

notable  things.     It  proclaimed  the  Dec- 

1                     £    t    j           j                T4-       j    •     j  Tne  Articles  of 

laration  of    Independence.     It    advised  _    M  A 

r.  Confederation 
the  states  to  make  new  governments, 

each  for  itself.     It  carried  on  the  War  of  Independence. 

It  also  named  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 

governing  of  the  United  States.     These  rules,  accepted 

and  put  into  effect  in  1781,  were  called  the  Articles  of 

Confederation.     By  them  the  United  States  was  governed 

until  the  present  Constitution  went  into   operation  in 

1 789.     The  most  noteworthy  feature  about  these  Articles 

was  their  failure.     The  period  in  our  history  when  they 

were  in  force  is  called  the  "  Confederation." 

13.  The  days  after  the  War  of  Independence  were  as 
dark  and  disheartening  to  the  new  nation  as  the  days  of 

the  war  itself.     The  people  of  the  dif-  ^    ,  _ 

r  ,  1  1  •  ■      1  Dark  Days 

lerent  states  began  to  quarrel   bitterly. 

Instead  of  a  united  nation  such  as  we  know,  there  were 
thirteen  separate  states.  The  people  had  little  feeling 
of  belonging  to  a  nation.  A  man  thought  of  himself 
as  a  Virginian  or  a  Pennsylvanian  before  he  ever  did 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  As  time  went  on,,  dis- 
trust increased  among  the  states.     This  was  not  Athe 
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fault  of  the  people.  It  was  the  fault  of  their  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  There  were 
many  things  wrong  with  those  Articles. 

14.  It  is  true  there  was  a  Congress  during  the  Con- 
federation, but  it  was  very  different  from  our  Congress 

of  to-day.  In  it,  each  state  had  one 
A  Congress  with  ,         ,  .  . 

..  ti   p  vote,  no  matter  how  large  it  was  or  how 

many  people  it  had.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  large  states  like  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  resented  the  fact  that  small  states  like  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware  had  votes  equal  to 
theirs.  And  nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  because 
to  change  or  amend  the  Articles  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
states  was  necessary.  On  important  questions  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  required.  So  the  delegates  from  nine 
of  the  thirteen  states  had  to  vote  in  favor  to  carry  an 
important  measure.  Time  and  again  it  was  impossible 
to  get  this  vote  on  even  the  most  pressing  matters. 

15.  Another  fault  of  the  Articles  was  that  they  gave 

Congress  no  power    to   raise   money.     Congress  could 

ask  the  states  for  money,  but  it  could 
Debts  .  _; ' . 

not    tax    the    people.     If    it    requested 

$25,000  from  a  state,  it  was  lucky  to  get  as  much  as 

$5000.     With  little  money,   the   government  could  not 

pay  its  debts,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     And  it  had 

plenty  of  debts.     The  Revolution  had  piled  them  up 

fast,  debts  to  France  and  Holland,  debts  to  the  soldiers, 

debts  to  good  citizens  who  had  lent  their  money  to  their 

government  to  carry  on  the  war. 
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16.  Because   the   states   could   freely   disregard   the 

requests  of  Congress  for  money,  they  came  to  have  little 

respect  for  it.     A  troop  of  soldiers  once 

_  *  ,    ,     ,     .  Disorder 

came  to  Congress  and  demanded  their 

pa}^.  Congress  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  and  its 
members  ran  away  from  the  angry  soldier  mob.  Do 
you  wonder  the  people  had  little  respect  for  such  a  gov- 
ernment? In  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Shays  led  a  great 
band  of  farmers  who  rebelled  against  conditions  and 
made  attacks  upon  the  courts  and  burned  the  court- 
houses. So  you  see  that  the  government  failed  to  do 
the  very  first  thing  it  should  do.  It  could  not  maintain 
order.  Do  you  wonder  that  Washington's  great  heart 
was  filled  with  despair?  He  said  :  "I  have  seen  without 
despondency,  even  for  a  moment,  the  hours  which 
America  styled  its  gloomy  ones.  But  I  have  beheld  no 
day  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  that  I  thought 
our  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger  as  at  present."  * 

17.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  still  other  faults. 

Each  state  had  power  to  tax  all  goods  coming  into  it 

from  other  states.     This  made  serious 

trouble  everywhere.     New  York  taxed  f. S  ^f° 

J  •  the  States 

potatoes  and  butter  from  New  Jersey, 
and  firewood  from  Connecticut.     So  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  both  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
even  with  New  York.     Among  all  the  states  such  quarrels 
over  commerce  increased  and  multiplied.     They  grew 

*  Washington's  letter  to  George  Mason,  quoted  in  Beck,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  page  44. 
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worse  each  month.     On  all  sides  were  bitterness  and 

jealousy  among  the  people  of  the  states. 

18.    It  is  true  the  Articles  of  Confederation  with  their 

Congress  had  been  in  force  during  the  wanning  of  the 

War  of   Independence.     But  after  the 
The  Confedera-  .  r      .  _     _  _  .     . 

tion  a  Failure         treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  their 

weaknesses  appeared.     It  seemed  as  if 

the  government  could  stand  war  better  than  it  could 

peace.     Its    Congress    could    not    maintain    order.     It 

could  not  raise  money.     It  had  no  power  to  regulate 

commerce    either    among    the    states    or    with    foreign 

countries.     The  states  were  not  fairly  represented  in 

Congress.     There  was  no  executive  to  see  that  the  laws 

were  obeyed.     There  were  no  national  courts  in  which 

lawsuits  concerning  the  nation  could  be  heard. 

Some  remedy  for  such  conditions  had  to  be  found,  and 

quickly  too.     Otherwise  the  oft-repeated  prophecy  that 

the  United   States   could  not  endure  would   certainly 

come  true. 

QUESTIONS 

i.  What  important  services  were  performed  by  the  Second 
Continental  Congress?     (12) 

2.  Why  was  it  impossible  to  get  the  unanimous  vote  necessary 
to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation?     (14) 

3.  Why  did  the  people  in  general  love  their  state  governments 
more  than  they  did  the  national  government  ?     (13) 

4.  Why  do  you  think  the  people  in  Europe  were  saying  in  1787 
that  the  United  States  would  surely  collapse  ?     (18) 

5.  What  reasons  had  Washington  for  feeling  that  the  liberties 
of  America  were  in  greater  danger  after  the  Revolution  was  over 
than  during  the  war  ?     (16) 


CHAPTER  III 
THE   SUPREME   ACHIEVEMENT 

19.  To  do  something  about  the  pressing  questions 

of  trade,  Virginia  invited  the  states  to  send  delegates 

to  a  meeting  at  Annapolis  in  1 786.     Five 

,    ,  -  1786,  Suspicion 

states  responded ;    too   few  to   accom-  '     _  r  .. 

^  '  and  Caution 

plish  anything.  And  much  more  needed 
to  be  accomplished,  in  those  troublous  times,  than  set- 
tling even  the  burning  question  of  trade.  So  a  second 
meeting  was  called  for  the  next  summer  at  Philadelphia. 
It  was  called  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

20.  To  this  Convention  all  the  states  except  Rhode 
Island  sent  delegations.     The  delegates  met  May  25, 
1787,  in  Independence  Hall,  where  the 
Continental  Congress  had  held  most  of 

its   sessions.     There   gathered   fifty-five 
men,  the  very  best  the  states  had  to  send.     They  were 
the  pick  of  the  land.     You  know  the  stories  of  many 
of  them. 

21.  First  in  place  stood  Washington,  the  hero  of  the 
Revolution.  "No  nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  nation's  life.     The  colonists 

t  ii  ,.1.11  Washington 

discovered  the  greatness  of  their  leader, 

his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  the  lofty  and 

serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved  from  its  task 

R.-C.  CONST.  —  3  13 
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through  resentment  or  jealousy  ;  that  never,  through  war 
or  peace,  felt  a  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition  ;  that  knew  no 

aim  save  that  of  guard- 
ing the  freedom  of  his 
fellow  countrymen."* 
He  had  urged  this  meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia. 
Over  it  he  was  to  preside 
with  dignity  and  fairness, 
and  after  it,  no  one  was  to 
have  more  influence  than 
he  in  bringing  about  the 
adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

22.    Then  came  young 

George  Washington,  who  presided  over  the  JameS  Madison,  of  Mr- 
Convention  and  did  much  to  bring  about  crinia  (who  WcLS  later  tO 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  5* 

become  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents), who  from  the  part  he  played  in  this  meeting 
was  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  "Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution." Before  coming  to  the  Con- 
vention he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  on 
which  the  Makers  were  to  base  the  new  Constitution. 
He  was  a  Princeton  graduate.  He  had  served  in 
Congress  and  well  knew  its  weaknesses.  As  a  scholar 
of  great  intellect,  he  had,  before  the  Convention, 
made  a  study  of  famous  governments  of  history. 
Although  there  was  a  shyness  in  his  manner,  he  took 

*  Green,  J.  R.,  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  II,  page  470. 
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an  eager  and  leading  part  in  the  discussions  and  by  his 
knowledge  he  enlightened  the  others. 

It  is  through  his  efforts  that  we  know  what  we  do  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Convention.  He  himself  explains  that 
he  determined  to  preserve  an  exact  account  of  what 
might  pass  in  the  Convention.  Nor  was  he  unaware  of 
the  value  of  such  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Constitution.  On  it  would  be  staked  the  happiness  of 
a  people  great  even  in  its  infancy,  and  possibly  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world.* 

So  in  the  Convention  hall  he  took  a  seat  well  to  the 
front  and  wrote  in  short- 
hand, by  a  system  he 
himself  had  devised,  a 
full  report  of  what  was 
said  and  done.  As  all 
the  meetings  were  be- 
hind closed  doors,  his 
account  alone  is  reliable. 
It  was  published  fifty 
years  after  the  events  it 
relates. 

In  spite  of  whatever 

interest    the    public    had    James  Madison,  the    "  Father  of  the  Con 
.  stitution." 

at  that  time  in  the  pro- 
ceedings behind  those  closed  doors,  no  member  failed 
to  keep  his  pledge  of  secrecy.     They  were  all  gentlemen 
of  honor. 


*  Madison,  Journal,  pages  49-50. 
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23.  Franklin,  the  oldest  member,  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.    A  great  many  years  before,  he  had  proposed  — 

Franklin  *n  Vain  ~~  a  plan  f°r  d  umon  of  tne  colo- 

nies   to    protect    themselves    from    the 

French  and  the  Indians.     He  had  organized  efficiently 

the  postal  service  in  the 

colonies.        During     the 

Revolution  he  had  done 

much  to  win  us  the  aid 

of  France.     He  had  also 

helped   to  draw   up    the 

treaty  of  peace  with  Great 

Britain.     He  was  one  of 

the    foremost     scientists 

of   his   time.      His    Poor 

Richard's  A  Imanac  showed 

his  rare  good  sense,  which 

he     often    displayed    in 

the  Convention,  quieting 

many  a  hot  discussion. 

24.  From  New  York  came  the  brilliant  Alexander 
Hamilton.     He  had  been  Washington's  secretary  during 

the  Revolution.  In  the  battle  of  York- 
town  he  had  gallantly  led  a  part  of  the 
army  to  victory.  His  ideas  of  government  leaned  toward 
the  aristocratic.  When  the  Makers  rejected  the  ideas 
he  advanced,  he  showed  neither  disappointment  nor 
resentment.  After  the  Constitution  was  completed,  he 
was  the  only  delegate  from  New  York  to  sign.     With 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great  compromiser. 
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John  Jay  and  James  Madison  he  wrote  explanations  of 
the  Constitution  in  a  paper  called  The  Federalist,  which 
won  the  support  of  many  people  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. It  was  especially  important  to  win  New  York, 
and  the  major  part  of 
the  honor  of  securing 
New  York's  ratification 
belongs  to  Hamilton. 

25.  Other  men  in  the 
Convention  have  names 
less  familiar  to  us.  All 
were  men  of  intellect. " 
Twenty-nine  were  college 
or  university  graduates. 
They  were  from  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Harvard,  Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, 
the  College  of  William 
and  Mary ;  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford.  Others 
were  self-educated.  Such  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
begun  as  a  shoemaker  and  who  had  since 
been  elected  to  many  offices  by  his 
fellow  townsmen.  Young  as  many  of  the  members 
were,  they  were  all  experienced.  Several  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Many  had  served  in  the 
Revolution.  Some  had  been  members  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.     Others  were  serving  as  governors,  judges, 


Alexander  Hamilton,  who  helped  greatly 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


An  All-American 
Team 
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or  legislators  in  their  states.  True  patriots  were  they 
all,  and  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the  task  before  them. 
Rarely  has  a  group  of  fifty  men  had  a  task  so  pressing, 
so  difficult,  so  momentous. 

26.  What  was  their  task?  "To  devise  a  government 
which  should  best  secure  the  permanent  liberty  and 
The  Task:  happiness  of  their  country,"  as  Madison 
Should  They  put  it.*  Should  they  simply  propose 
Make  a  New  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
Constitution?  eration,  as  they  had  been  instructed 
by  Congress  to  do?  Or  were  they  to  throw  that  docu- 
ment aside,  and  frame  a  wholly  new  government  ?  That 
would  be  a  bold  step.  A  few  felt  they  would  fulfill 
their  duty  by  making  the  best  they  could  of  the  bad 
Articles.  But  General  Washington,  standing  self-col- 
lected in  the  midst  of  them,  his  eye  seeming  to  look  into 
the  future,  very  solemnly  said  :  "It  is  too  probable  that 
no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the 
people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can 
we  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the 
hand  of  God."  |  — 

27.  After  that,  they  quickly  decided  that  there  should 
be  no  patching  up  of  the  Articles.  Their  work  was  to 
make  a  new  Constitution.  They  unanimously  chose 
Washington  as  the  presiding  officer.     Then  Governor 

*  Madison,  Journal,  page  51. 

|  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  II,  8. 
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Edmund   Randolph  of  Virginia   came  forward  with  a 
plan  which   the  Virginia   delegates,  led 

by  Madison,  had  already  prepared  to  ouragear 

J  ;  .  Decision 

start  the  Convention  going.     The  Vir- 
ginia plan  became  the  basis  of  the  Constitution. 

28.    Its  first  proposal  was  that  there  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished a  national  government  consisting  of  a  supreme 
legislature,    an   executive,    and   a   judi- 
ciary.    The  members  quickly  accepted  pl 
this   fundamental.     The   next   proposal 
was  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  two  branches. 
Then  the  question  was  :  How  should  the  representatives 
in  the  two  branches  be  chosen?     At  once  differences 
arose.     The  large  states  wanted  repre- 
sentatives chosen  according  to  popula-           *  ,     •  , 

°  r  *  Little  States 

tion,  but  the  small  states  insisted  that 
the  states  should  have  equal  representation,  as  in  the 
Confederation.     Feeling  ran  high.     This  was   a   ques- 
tion on  which    the  whole  convention  might  easily  be 
wrecked.     The    New    Jersey    members 

threatened  to  withdraw  if  any  change        A  Critical  Mo~ 

...  .  .  ment:  Frank- 

was  made  in   the   equal  representation      lin,g  Suggestion 

of  the  states.     As  the  discussion  waxed 

hot,  Dr.  Franklin  arose,  leaning  on  his  cane,  and  said : 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live, 

the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  —  that 

God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.     And  if  a  sparrow 

cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable 

that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?     I,  therefore, 
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beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth  prayers  imploring  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morning  before  we 
proceed  to  business."  * 

29.  When  delegates  from  Connecticut,  one  of  the  small 

states,  suggested  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

members  be  chosen  in  proportion  to 
Each  Yielded ;  r 

All  Gained  population,  and  in  the  Senate  by  states, 

the  day  was  saved.  With  that  com- 
promise, the  giving  in  by  both  sides,  the  storm  cleared. 
The  small  states  were  so  pleased  at  keeping  their  votes 
in  the  Senate  equal  to  those  of  the  large  states,  that  they 
were  from  then  on  ardent  workers  for  the  new  Constitution. 

30.  So  the  business  proceeded  in  discussion  of  point 
after  point  in  the  plan  of  the  new  government.     The 

Convention  continued  its  work  all 
through  the  hot  summer  on  into  Sep- 
tember. Time  and  again,  failure  threat- 
ened. The  interests  of  North  and  South,  the  large  and 
the  small  states,  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural, 
often  clashed.  Franklin  repeatedly  acted  as  peacemaker. 
So  did  Washington  in  his  position  as  presiding  officer. 

31.  As  Franklin  said,  when  a  carpenter  in  making  a 
table  wants  to  fit  the  boards  together,  he  has  to  plane 

a  little  off  from  each  edge.     So  in  this 

ey     aye  convention,    each   side   would   have   to 

the  Game  '  m 

give  way  a  little  in  order  to  fit  together 

all  the  pieces  of  the  new  government. f     Such  wisdom 
*  Madison,  Journal,  page  259.  |  Ibid.,  page  278. 
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was  clear.     So  in  a  generous  spirit  of  compromise  the 
work  was  completed.     For  the  Constitution  was  not 


Part  of  the  original  Constitution. 

the  work  of  one  man,  in  spite  of  Madison's  title.  Nor 
was  it  the  work  of  the  leading  three  or  four.  It  was 
truly  the  work  of  them  all.  They  put  forth  ideas  and 
defended  them.  Some  often  opposed  the  ideas  of  others. 
They  all  had  to  give  in,  to  compromise. 

32.   At  the  end,  some  of  the  members  would  not  sign 
the  new  Constitution.     They  had  yielded  so  much  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  put  their  names 
to  it.     But  on  the  last  day,  September 
17,  a  day  not  second  in  our  history  to 
July  4,  some  member  from  each  state  signed,  making 
the  signing  unanimous  in  respect  to  the  twelve  states 
represented.     After  they  had  put   their  names   to   the 
precious  document,  Franklin,  looking  at  the  sun  blazoned 
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on  the  back  of  the  President's  chair,  said  :  "Throughout 
these  sessions,  divided  between  hope  and  fear,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  tell  whether  that  represented  a  rising 
or  a  setting  sun.  Now  I  have  the  happiness  to  know 
that  it  is  a  rising  sun."  * 

QUESTIONS 

i.  Why  was  the  Annapolis  meeting  of  1786  considered  a  fail- 
ure?    (13) 

2.  Why  was  the  question  of  trade  in  the  Confederation  an  ex- 
tremely important  one?     (17) 

3.  Show  in  what  ways  Washington  served  his  country  before 
the  Convention,  during  it,  and  afterwards.     (21) 

4.  Why  was  Madison  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion?    (22) 

5.  Which  of  the  four  leading  men,  Washington,  Franklin, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  is  your  favorite  ?     Why  ? 

6.  Why  did  the  Convention  decide  to  disobey  the  instructions 
to  propose  amendments  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in- 
stead to  make  a  new  Constitution  ?     (26) 

7.  What  was  the  point  of  the  quarrel  between  the  small  states 
and  the  large  ones?     (23) 

8.  What  was  the  Connecticut  Compromise?  Why  were  the 
small  states  satisfied?  Do  you  think  the  Compromise  a  fair 
one?     (29) 

9.  Why  was  Franklin  called  the  Compromiser  of  the  Conven- 
tion?    (30,31) 

10.  What  prompted  Franklin  to  refer  to  the  sun  on  the  back 
of  the  President's  chair  as  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun  ?     (32) 

1 1 .  What  three  branches  of  government  were  suggested  in  the 
Virginia  Plan  ?     (28) 

12.  What  part  did  The  Federalist  play  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  ?     (24) 

*  Madison,  Journal,  page  763. 


PART  II.    CONGRESS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 
CHAPTER   IV 
THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

33.  People    of    the    United    States    whose    incomes 

are  above  a  certain  sum  must  pay  an  income  tax  to  the 

national  government.     Let  us  see  what 

is  back  of  that  tax.     The  paying  of  the        ConSress  Has 

.  .     TT   .      ,    n  .  the  Power  to 

tax  with    United  btates  money  is  part  Make  Laws 

of  the  story  of  our  government  and  its 
Constitution.  The  tax  on  incomes  is  required  by  law 
for  the  entire  nation ;  not  for  any  part  alone.  More- 
over, this  national  income  tax  must  be  the  same  every- 
where.168 It  cannot  be  4%  for  five  thousand  dollar  in- 
comes in  Montana  and  10%  for  five  thousand  dollar 
incomes  in  Florida.*  It  is  laid  by  a  national  or  federal 
law.  The  Constitution  says  that  power  to  make  laws 
for  the  nation,  on  certain  subjects,  is  in  Congress.7  f 

34.  Since    Congress    makes    laws    for    us    and    we 

obey  the  laws,  let  us  see  how  Congress  works.     It  has 

two  parts,   the   Senate  and   the  House    .    .  , 

r  .  TTT,  t       •        1         A  Bicameral  Body 

of  Representatives/     When  election  day 

with  its  excitement  of  meetings  and  campaign  buttons 

*  State  legislatures  may  pass  other  income  tax  laws  of  their  own,  but 
the  national  income  tax  law  is  not  affected  by  these  in  any  way. 

t  Numbers  such  as  the  168  and  7  in  the  first  paragraph  on  this  page 
refer  to  lines  in  the  Constitution,  pages  153-182.  Thus  the  7  refers  to 
the  sentence  beginning  on  line  7,  page  153  :  "All  legislative  powers,"  etc. 
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comes  on  the  even  years,  the  voters  in   your   family, 

who  may  vote  for  members  of  your  state  legislature,14 

vote  for    a   member   of    the    House  of 

t,  ,.  o      j  n  Members  Elected 

Representatives,     bo  do  voters  all  over  , 

the  United   States.     Those  elected  are 

to   go   to    Congress   for  two  years   to  help  make   the 

nation's  laws.12 

35.  The  requirements  for  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  very  simple.     He  must  be  at  least 

twenty-five    years    old,17    have    been    a 

...  f  ia        j        Who  May  Be  a 

citizen  for  seven  years  or  more,18  and       „  . 

.  /  Representative 

live  in  the  state  that  sends  him  to  Con- 
gress.19 The  member  may  or  may  not  be  any  number 
of  other  things ;  for  example,  a  lawyer,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, the  owner  of  houses  and  automobiles.  But  the 
only  qualifications  he  is  required  to  possess  are  the  three 
qualifications  of  age,  citizenship,  and  residence.  A  Rep- 
resentative may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman. 

36.  While  the  Constitution  says  only  that  a  Repre- 
sentative shall  live  within  the  state,  custom  has  come 

to  require  that  he  live  within  the  dis- 

...  1  t->     i  1-  A  Representative 

tnct  he  represents.     Each  member  rep-     p     „    .  _.     . 

f       for  Each  District 
resents,  or  stands  for,  all  the  people  in 

his  district.  Of  course  these  people  did  not  all  vote  for 
him.  Some  of  them  voted  for  his  opponent  in  the 
election.  Perhaps  you  did  not  vote  for  the  Congress- 
man from  your  district ;  nevertheless  he  is  your  Repre- 
sentative. You  and  all  the  people  who  live  in  your 
Congressional  district  are  his  constituents. 
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37.  A  Congressional  district  is  a  section  of  the  United 
States  within  one  state  from  which  the  people  send  a 
The  Number  of  Representative  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
Representatives  sentatives.  It  may  be  in  size  as  large 
Depends  on  as  the  state  of  Wyoming,  or  as  small  as 
Population  one  twentieth  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
But  whatever  its  area,  its  population  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  other  districts.  After  the  census  of  1910,  the 
unit  of  population  for  a  Congressional  district  was 
211,877.  You  may  find  Congress  some  day  increasing 
the  number.  It  has  done  so  many  times  since  the 
first  Congress,  when  the  unit  of  population  was  about 
30,ooo.30  If  that  number  held  to-day,  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  have  about  3500  members,  and 
be  far  too  large  to  do  its  work. 

38.  The  Constitution  says  that  the  states  shall  have 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  accord- 
ing to  their  population,630  but  that  each 

n  us  ry  state  shall  have  at  least  one  Represent- 
ative.31 In  order  to  find  how  many 
people  there  are  in  each  state,  Congress  has  a  census 
taken  every  ten  years.29  *  The  more  people  a  state 
has,  the  more  Representatives  it  sends  to  Congress.  So, 
according  to  population,  Wyoming  has  one  Represent- 

*  In  order  to  get  the  southern  people  to  vote  for  the  Constitution,  its 
makers  put  into  it  three  provisions  favoring  slavery.  Yet  they  did  not 
once  use  the  word  "slave"  or  "slavery.''  The  first  provision  about 
slavery  was  in  connection  with  taking  the  census  to  learn  how  many 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  each  state  was  to  have.  In 
the  census  five  slaves  were  to  be  counted  as  three  persons.26 
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ative,  and  New  York  has  forty- three.  The  Represent- 
atives of  all  the  states  make  the  membership  in  the 
House  435,  as  the  number  was  fixed  by  law  after  the 
census  of  19 10.  Congress  made  no  new  apportionment 
after  the  census  of  1920. 

39.  Suppose  a  Representative  dies  or  resigns  during 

his  term  of  office.     The  vacancy  should  be  filled  so  that 

his  district  will  not  be  unrepresented. 

The  Governor  —  the    executive   of   the  „.„   . 

Filled 

state  —  may  ask  the  voters  in  that  dis- 
trict to  elect  a  new  Congressman  at  a  special  election.38 
Perhaps  you  may  find  in  the  newspapers  a  report  of 
such  a  special  election.  While  a  Senator  is,  of  course, 
a  member  of  Congress,  the  word  "  Congressman  "  is 
usually  given  only  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

40.  In  your  school  clubs  you  choose  certain  officers 
and  make  rules  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  club.  So 
does  the  House.100     Its  presiding  officer 

is  called  the  Speaker.'2     The  members       TheHouse°r- 

of  the  House  elect  one  of  their  own  num-  e  '  , 

Speaker 

ber  for  the  position.  He  formerly  ap- 
pointed all  the  committees  of  the  House  and  therefore 
possessed  great  power ;  it  was  compared  to  that  of  the 
President  himself.  The  Speaker  no  longer  appoints 
the  committees,  but  as  the  presiding  officer  he  still  has 
much  power. 

Another  officer  of  the  House  42  is  the  ~.     ~.    , 

The  Clerk 

clerk,  who  is  simply  employed  for  that 
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position.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  House,  so  has  no 
vote.  He  calls  the  roll,  and  keeps  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings.104 


Your  school  club  elects  its   officers  and  makes  rules  for  carrying  on  its  work; 
so  do  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

41.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  three  powers 
which  the  Senate  does  not  have:  ¥i)  The  House  alone 

introduces  or  originates  a  bill  for  rais- 
ing money,131  although  the  Senate  may 
propose  changes  in  it.133  (2)  The  House 
may  elect  the  President  in  case  the  usual 

method  for  his  election  fails.592     (3)  And  the  House  may 

bring  charges  of  impeachment.4^3 

42.  When  a  civil  officer  —  not  an  army  or  navy  officer 


Three  Powers 
Which  the  Senate 
Does  Not  Have 
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—  of  the  government  is  thought  guilty  of  gross  wrong- 
doing, as  a  President's  failure  to  carry  out  the  laws  or 
a  federal  judge's  acceptance  of  a  bribe, 

the    House   decides  whether  or  not  to  __        . 

Means  Accusation 

accuse  him.  To  accuse  him  is  to  bring 
against  him  charges  of  impeachment.  If  he  be  accused, 
he  must  be  tried.  The  Senate  tries  the  impeachment.71 
The  House's  bringing  impeachment  is  like  the  grand 
jury's  returning  an  indictment.  The  Senate's  trying  of 
his  impeachment  is  like  the  trial  of  a  person  by  jury. 

43.  If  the  Senate,  acting  as  a  court,  by  two-thirds 

vpte  76  finds  the  official  guilty,  he  is  removed  from  his 

office  and  the  Senate  may  also  decide 
1         i         i     11  1         n  1  iii       Trial  by  Senate 

that  he  shall  not  be  allowed   to  hold 

any  other  office.77     The  object   of  impeachment  is  to 

protect  the  government  from  acts  of  disloyal  officials, 

not  to  punish  crime.     The  courts  of  law  do  that.     An 

impeached  official,  found  guilty  and  removed  from  office, 

may  then  be  accused  of  the  crime,  and  if  found  guilty 

in  the  courts,  he  is  punished  according  to  law  as  any 

other  person  is.80 

44.  Only  once  in  our  history  have  charges  of  im- 
peachment been  brought   against   a   President   of   the 

United   States.     The  House   of   Repre- 

,     .      ,  T  ,  -An  Illustration 

sentatives  accused  Andrew  Johnson  of       ,  _  . 

J  of  Impeachment 

high    crimes    and    misdemeanors.     The 
Senate,  acting  as  a  jury,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  presiding,74  tried  the  case.     Thirty-five 
Senators  voted  him  "guilty,"  nineteen  voted  him  "not 

R.-C.  CONST.  —  4 
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guilty."  So  by  only  one  vote  President  Johnson  was 
saved  from  being  turned  out  of  office.  He  completed 
his  term  as  President. 

QUESTIONS 

i.    Why  is  Congress  called  a  bicameral  body?     (34) 

2.  Bring  out  some  points  of  difference  between  the  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  Congress  under  the  Confedera- 
tion.    (14,  15,  38,  45,  63) 

3.  If  you  were  a  Congressman,  which  would  you  put  first,  the 
welfare  of  your  district,  the  pleasure  of  your  constituents,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States? 

4.  Should  a  Representative  always  aim  to  please  his  constitu- 
ents?    Discuss. 

5.  How  many  Congressmen  has  your  state? 

6.  Why  is  a  census  even-  ten  years  necessary?     (38) 

7.  Who  is  your  Congressman?  To  what  political  party  does 
he  belong?  What  is  the  number  of  your  Congressional  dis- 
trict ? 

8.  Who  is  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House? 

9.  Why  is  a  method  of  impeachment  of  officials  provided? 
Explain  what  impeachment  is.     (43) 

10.  In  what  three  respects  does  the  Constitution  define  the 
qualifications  for  a  Representative?     (35) 

11.  In  what  manner  is  a  new  Congressman  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  ?     (39) 

12.  What  three  powers  has  the  House  which  the  Senate  does 
not  have?     (41) 

13.  In  case  of  impeachment  which  branch  of  Congress  accuses, 
and  which  branch  conducts  the  trial  ?     (42,  43) 


CHAPTER  V 
THE   SENATE 

45.  In  the  House,  the  people  are  represented ;  in  the 
Senate,  the  states.  Each  state  has  two  Senators,44  no 
matter  how  many  people    it  has.     So 

little  Rhode  Island  and  big  Texas,  ^presentation 
Nevada  with  its  eighty  thousand  people  s 

and  New  York  with  about  twelve  mil- 
lion, each  has  two  Senators  in  Congress.680     With  forty- 
eight  states  there  are  ninety-six  Senators. 

46.  Before  1913,  the  legislature  of  each  state  chose 
the  Senators  for  the  state.45     Since  that  time,  however, 
by  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  voters  elect  a  Senator  Voters  Elect 
as  they  do  a  Congressman.681     On  elec- 
tion day,  in  the  even  years,  a  third  of 

the  Senators  54  are  elected  to  go  to  Congress  for  six 
years.682  The  Senate  is  like  a  school :  some  members 
are  seniors,  almost  ready  to  leave,51  some  are  newcom- 
ers,53 while  others  are  midway  in  their 

course.52  The  Senate  has  three  classes.50  0ne  Thkd  of 
T,     .  ,      ,  ,1        Senators  Elected 

It    is    a    permanent    body,    constantly 

renewed,  but  never  dissolved.     Do  you 

see  how  this  gives  us  at  all  times  a  wiser  Senate  than  if 

all  its  members  were  new  at  one  time  ? 
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The  Senate  Chamber  in  the  Capitol.    The  galleries  are  crowded  with  visitors 
when  the  Senators  debate  and  vote  on  important  matters. 


47.  A  Senator  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 

state.     One   Senator  is   not   chosen   to   represent   the 

people  of  one  half  the  state,  and  the 
A  Senator  Rep-      other    senator    to    represent    the    other 

0x  .  half.     Each  stands  for  his  entire  state 

State 

and  each  has  one  vote  in  the  Senate.682 
All  the  people  of  the  state  are  his  constituents.  Thus 
each  person  in  the  United  States  has  three  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  one  Representative  (commonly  called 
Congressman)  and  two  Senators. 

48.  The  qualifications  for  a  Senator  are  as  simple  as 
those  for  a  Congressman.  A  Senator  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  a  resident  of  the  state  he  is  to  repre- 
sent, and  have  been  at  least  nine  years  a  citizen.60    A 
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Senator  very  often  has  been  a  member   of   his  state's 
legislature,  a  Congressman,  or  Governor       ^B 
of  his  state.     But  none  of  these  experi- 


for  Senator 
ences  is  required  ot  him. 

49.  The  Senate  does  not  usually  elect  its  presiding 
officer.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is  its 
president.64  He  may  vote  only  in  case  The  senate  Or- 
of  a  tie.65  If  the  Vice  President  should  ganizes:  Presi- 
be  absent  for  any  reason,  the  Senate  may  dent  of  the 
then  choose  one  of  its  own  members  as  Senate 
its  presiding  officer.68  The  Senate,  like  the  House,  makes 
rules  for  conducting  its  business.100  It  also  has  a  record 
kept  of  its  proceedings.104 

50.  When  a  Senator  dies  or  resigns,  the  vacancy  is  filled 
as  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Governor  ar- 
ranging a  special  election  for  the  people 

e    Al  i.i'  As?      Filling  Vacancies 

of   the   state   to   elect   his   successor.687  .  *      _ 

in  the  Senate 

Sometimes,  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  Governor  may,  instead,  appoint  a  per- 
son to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  term.690 

51.  The  Senate  is  given  power  to  do  three  things  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot   do.     (1)  The   Senate 
alone  has   the  power   to   try    impeach- 
ments.71    (2)   It  gives  or  withholds  its        „     M 

,    \  .      -^       .  Not  Shared  by 

approval  of  persons  named  by  the  Presi-  the  House 

dent  to  such  positions  as  ambassadors 

and  ministers  to  foreign  countries,  and  judges  of  federal 

courts ; 356  if  the  Senate  does  not  approve,  the   person 

appointed  cannot  hold   the   position.     (3)  It   gives   or 
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withholds   its   approval   of    treaties   proposed    by    the 
President.353 

QUESTIONS 

i.   How  were  Senators  formerly  chosen  ?     How  are  they  chosen 
now?     (46) 

2.  Why  was  the  change  made?     Which  method  do  you  like 
better?     Why? 

3.  Who  are  the  Senators  from  your  state?     When  does   the 
term  of  each  expire  ? 

4.  To  what  political  party  does  each  belong?     Had  either  of 
them  had  any  political  experience  when  elected  ? 

5.  Explain  the  advantage  of  a  third  of  the  Senators  being  elected 
every  two  years.     (46) 

6.  What  determines  the  number  of  Senators  in  Congress?     (45) 

7.  Who  at  present  is  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate? 

8.  What  three  powers  has  the  Senate  which  the  House  does  not 
have?     (51) 

9.  Special  Topic :  Some  famous  Senators. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SESSIONS   OF   CONGRESS :    HOW  A   LAW  IS  MADE 

52.  The  members  of  Congress  are  paid  their  salaries 
out  of  the  United  States  treasury.114     How  much  they 

receive  is  decided  by  law.116    While  a 

,       .  j-       4.1.  •  r  /-  A11  Members 

member  is  attending  the  sessions  ol  Con-        • 

gress  or  going  to  or  from   them,  he  is 

free  from  arrest  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach 

of  the  peace.117     A  member  may  not  be  sued  for  any 

statement  he  makes  in  Congress.121     While  a  member  of 

Congress,  he  may  hold   no  other   position   under    the 

United  States.127 

53.  As    for   its    meeting,    Congress    must    come    to- 
gether at  least  once  a  year,  on  the  first 

Monday  in  December.89     The  President  ,_.    .. 

J  Meetings 

may  call  the  members  of  Congress  to  a 

special   meeting  —  or   a   special  session  —  if  he  thinks 

there  is  need.372 

54.  Each   two-year   ter.ni   of  the   Representatives  is 

named  "a  Congress."     The  first  Congress  began  March 

4,  1780,  and  ended  March  4,  1791.     The 

'    /    £  . '  t  "A  Congress" 

08th    Congress   was   in    existence    irom 

March  4,  1923,  to  March  4,  1925.  A  new  Congress  be- 
gins March  4  following  the  election  of  Representatives 
and  continues  for  their  two-year  term.  Each  Congress 
has  two  regular  sessions.     The  first  begins  in  December 

35 
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of  the  odd-numbered  years,  thirteen  months  after  the 
election  of  the  new  members.  This  meeting  continues 
through  the  next  spring  or  summer,  and  is  known  as 
the  long  session.  Congress  comes  together  again  in  the 
next  December  in  the  even  years  for  the  second  or  short 
session.  It  must  adjourn  March  4  of  the  odd-numbered 
years. 

55.  A  Congressman  elected  in  November,  1922,  be- 
gins his  term  of  office  in  March,  1923,  but  he  begins  his 

work  in  December,  1923.  His  Congress 
Term  of  (jQes   not   meej-   until   then,   unless   the 

Representatives       T.       .  ,  „  TT 

President    calls    an   extra    session.     He 

was  not  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber, 1922.  So  it  happens  that  a  year  and  a  month  pass 
before  a  newly  elected  Representative  takes  his  place 
in  the  House. 

56.  In  either  house  a  quorum,  the  number  required 

in  order  to  do  business,  is  a  majority.95     A  majority 

i  is  more  than  half.     To  do  any  work,  the 

Quorum  J  ' 

Senate  must  have  49  Senators  present, 
and  the  House,  218  Representatives.  As  the  two  houses 
must  work  together,  the  Constitution  says  one  may  not 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  go  to  some  other 
place  for  meeting,  without  the  other's  consent.110 

57.  Each  house  decides  for  itself  all  cases  of  disputed 
elections ;  that  is,  it  decides  who  are  elected  as  its  mem- 
bers.93 Also,  if  either  house  considers  that  one  of  its 
members  secured  his  election  dishonestly,  it  may  keep 
him  out.    And  if  either  house  considers  a  fairly  elected 
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person  unfit,  it  may  exclude  him.93  Several  members 
from  both  houses  have   been   excluded;    for  example, 

one  Congressman  was  excluded  in  191 9 

,                   ,  ,.          .    .                  .,              .      c  Each  House  De- 

because  of  his  opimons  on  the  part  of  . ,     ^. 

•                           V  cides  Disputes  as 

the  United  States  in  the  World   War.  t0  Its  Members 

Either  house  may  punish  a  member  for 

disorderly  conduct  or   by  a  two-thirds  vote    expel   a 

member.101 

58.  If  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  wishes  a  certain 
plan  or  idea  to  become  a  law,  he  introduces  the  proposed 
law  in  his  house.  A  proposed  law  is  usually  called  a 
bill,13'0  or  a  resolution.1'06  The  process  of  making  it  a  law 
is  the  same,  no  matter  what  name  is  given  to  it.136 

After  a  bill  is  introduced  it  is  discussed  or  debated  and 

perhaps  changed  in  some  way.     If  it  is  adopted,   or 

" passed"   by   a   majority  vote  in   the         _     . 

.  .         /,.  .  ,         ,    .     .  Passing  a  Bill 

house  in  which  it  was  introduced,  it  is 

sent  to  the  other  house.  Here  it  is  again  debated,  per- 
haps changed.  After  it  has  had  three  readings  in  each 
house  and  after  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  both  houses  in 
exactly  the  same  form,  it  goes  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.135  If  he  signs  it,  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  If 
he  does  not  approve  the  bill,  he  may  send  it  back  to  Con- 
gress with  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.138    His  refusal 

to  sign  is  called  a  veto,  which  is  the  Latin  _      _ 

Veto  Power 
word  for  "I  forbid."     If  the  President 

takes  no  action  on  a  bill  for  ten  days,  not  counting  Sun- 
days, it  becomes  a  law  without  his  signature.150  But  if 
Congress  should  adjourn  during  these  ten  days,  an  un- 
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signed  bill  does  not  become  a  law.153  When  a  bill  fails 
in  this  way,  it  is  said  to  have  received  a  " pocket  veto." 
The  President  by  merely  keeping  it  "in  his  pocket"  has 
vetoed  it. 


WF*'  iUi 

ijj)  Harris  &*  Riving. 

President  Wilson  signing  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress ;  it 
thereby  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

59.   If  two  thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress,  that  is, 
two  thirds  of  those  who  are  present,  vote  again  for  a 

vetoed  bill,  it  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of 
Passing  over  the  ,  .       .        ...      _     .       . 

President's  Veto     the  President  s  objections.^.  It  is  then 

his  duty  to  see  it  carried  out  as  much  as 
it  is  his  duty  to  carry  out  a  law  of  which  he  is  heartily  in 
favor. 
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60.  That  story  of  a  bill's  becoming  a  law  seems  simple. 
But  the  story  is  really  longer.  The  work  of  Congress  is 
done  to  a  large  extent  by  committees.  A  committee  is 
very  helpful  in  doing  things  for  any  group. 

If  your  class  of  perhaps  forty  boys  and  girls  decide  to 

give  a  party,  does  each  one  of  the  forty. attend  to  the 

refreshments  and  the  decorations    and 

the  entertainment  and  also  the  invita-  0    4 

System 

tions?  Of  course  not.  You  no  doubt 
do  as  most  classes  do,  have  certain  committees  to  do  cer- 
tain work,  one  committee  to  provide  the  refreshments, 
another  committee  to  arrange  the  entertainment.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  this  is  the  best  way  for  a  class  to 
give  a  successful  party.  Can  the  Senate,  with  its  more 
than  twice  forty  members,  and  the  House,  with  its  more 
than  ten  times  forty  members,  with  all  the  work  of  mak- 
ing laws  for  the  nation,  have  each  member  help  with 

all  the  work  ?     Not  if  the  work  is  to  be 
,  n       o      t      o  i    t      T-r  Committees  a 

done  well,     bo  the  Senate  and  the  House  N        . 

have  their  committees.     The  House  has 
about  sixty  committees  (whose  members  range  in  number 
from  three  to  thirty-five) .  J  Some  of  the  more  important 
are  the  Ways  and  Means,  Rules,  Appropriations,  Com- 
merce, Elections,  Public  Lands,  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

61.  When  a  member  of  the  House  introduces  a  bill  for 
deepening  and  improving  Mobile  Harbor,  for  instance,  it 
is  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  that  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  This  committee  studies  the  bill,  and  decides 
whether  or  not  it  would  make  a  good  law.     If  in  the 
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£ntj-»c«.trt  <5<mBns»  «f  0u  loirf  £fatK  sf  ^writa: 
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AN  ACT 

Tu  intend  the  .V  t  authuruyup  the  BacreUry  of  I 
claim*  for  (lanugo  to  prirate  property  arisu 

»ith  naval  nwU 


a  >»»_>•  to  »eUl- 
froiA    tX>)t»ioDS 


Bt  it  eiwef«<  hy  Vtr  SeuU  sn«t  Ilea*  «f  Rtyrtmtatvrtt  of  rt» 
I  niied  A'tetej  of  A  mrric*  i»  Contra*  —<mlUd,  Th»t  the  pro«- 
aon  contained ">  tl<  Ac<  entitled  "An  Act  making-  eppropriat  an  for 
<h*  Naval  Sen  he  fur  the  fiscal  year  endine;  Jam  M.  UU.  and  for 
other  purpoaej,"  approved  Jane  y«.  1»10  (i'nlair.  Xiunbrrod  *«l, 
Suniini  CoognM,  tKtmi  mta),  MHMriuag  thr  Sccratar}  of 
the  N'a»v  -lo  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  and  .lrirrmst.e  the  amounts 
due  on  all  claims  for  damage  iberv  0M  amount  <>f  tbe  claim  dm 
do*  cached  tlie  sum  of  ro^«J,  lter«-alter  occawonvd  by  collision,  for 
ninth  toll»iot»  ecssets  of  the  N«J  shall  be  found  to  be  responsible, 
and  report  lb*  amount*  so  determined  to  be  due  the  elannant*  l» 
CMtgrMa  al  ta-li  MM  tlereof  through  the  Treasury  Department 
lor  payuwot  as  lejsl  claim*  ont  of  appropriation*  il«at  may  be  made 
]t  GmmMM  llmuf'a*  be.  and  thr  umt  is  hereby,  intended  to  read 
a.  follows,  namely: 

*  Th*  Secretary  of  the  Nary  is  bereby  authorized  lo  (snakier, 
a*rertam,  aJjuti,  mid  dclerminr  the  amounts  do-  on  all  ilaito*  for 
damage*,  occasioned  since  the  Ob  day  of  April.  1917,  where  Ow 
amount  of  tbe  clauu  due«  m*  taemi  Ibr  sum  of  $3,000,  omuaeneJ 
by  collisiona  or  damage  incident  to  the  operation  of  vessels  for  which 
collisions  or  otlier  damage  tersels  of  tlte  Naiy  or  reasrh-  in  the  Naval 
.N-nw  ahall  be  found  lo  I*  responsible,  and  report  the  amounts  try 
aicartattied  and  determined  tu  br  due  the  claimants  io  the  Coogrwa 
through  tl*  In  mn  Department  for  payment  iu  legal  dams,  otit 
of  appropriation*  Ibat  may  he  mail*  by  tonxrrB  therefor." 


(Wf/.^,  jC 
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Photograph  of  an  original  act  of  Congress. 
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committee's  opinion  it  would  not,  the  committee  "buries 

it,"  that  is,  does  nothing  at  all  with  it.     The  bill  is 

probably  done  for.    But  if  the  committee 
1     •  t       .1         .1  •     i-n  •     -i        u-ii    How  Committees 

decides  that  this  bill,  or  a  similar   bill  Work 

written  by  the  committee,  would  make  a 
good  law,  it  reports  so  to  the  House,  which  will  probably 
accept  the  committee's  opinion  and  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  Then  it  goes  on  its  way  to  the  Senate.  There  it  is 
referred  to  the  Senate  committee  studying  river  and  har- 
bor improvements,  which  may  "bury"  it,  or  report  it, 
with  or  without  changes,  to  the  Senate.  Before  passing 
the  bill,  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  may  make  changes, 
or  amendments,  in  it.  Sometimes  a  conference  com- 
mittee becomes  necessary.  This  is  a  committee  made 
up  of  members  from  both  houses  to  work  over  the  differ- 
ences between  House  and  Senate  bills  until  a  compromise 
is  found  that  may  be  acceptable  to  both  houses.  Now 
the  bill,  in  its  final  form,  is  ready  for  the  vote  of  both 
houses,  and  probably  they  will  both  pass  it. 

62.  There  are  some  things  about  this  committee  sys- 
tem which  people  do  not  like.  Suppose  the  committee 
buries   or   "kills"    a   goocj    bill.     Then 

there  is  little  hope  for  it.     Suppose  the        ^Ttance  of 

,  .„     ,         .  Electmg  Good 

committee  approves  a  bill  that  is  not  Representatives 
good.  It  will  likely  become  a  law.  Ev- 
ery member  of  Congress  belongs  to  several  committees. 
The  men  on  the  committees  are  those  whom  the  people 
elect.  If  we  are  to  have  good  laws,  we  must  elect  trust- 
worthy, reliable  men  to  represent  us  in  Congress. 
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QUESTIONS 


i.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "passing  over  the 
President's  veto."     (59) 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  committee  system  ?     (60) 

3.  What  are  its  disadvantages  ?  Can  you  see  any  way  to  avoid 
them?     (62) 

4.  Name  and  show  the  work  of  some  of  the  principal  committees 
in  each  house. 

5.  Explain  a  " pocket  veto."  (58)  Why  does  a  President 
sometimes  use  a  "pocket  veto"  rather  than  veto  a  bill  outright? 

6.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  Senators  who  can  do  busi- 
ness ?     (56) 

7.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  having  so  long  a  time  pass 
between  the  election  of  a  member  of  Congress  and  his  taking  his 
seat  in  Congress? 


CHAPTER  VII 

POWERS    OF    CONGRESS:     TAXING,    BORROWING, 
COMMERCE,  NATURALIZATION,  BANKRUPTCY 

63.  We  know  what  Congress  is  and  the  way  it  works. 

Let  us  see  now  what  powers  in  the  matter 

f         ,  .        ,           c                                ,   j    ,  Congress  Taxes 

ot  making  laws  for  us  are  granted  to  *       _, 

°                                       to  the  People 

Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

One  power  of  Congress  is  to  raise  money  by  taxing  the 
people.  There  is  little  your  family  can  do  without 
money ;  there  is  still  less  a  government  can  do  without 
money.  It  must  have  money  to  pay  its  debts,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  its  people  and  property,  and  to  look  out 
for  their  general  welfare.167  To  get  money  for  these 
purposes  Congress  makes  laws  for  the  collecting  of  taxes, 
duties,  and  excises.165 

64.  You   know   about   the   income   tax.     The   more 
income  a  person  has,  the  more  he  is  asked  to  give  toward 
the   running  of   his   government.     Per- 
haps  you   also   know   abaut   the   taxes  _ 
which  revenue  collectors  collect  at  ports 

on  goods  brought  here  from  other  countries.  These 
taxes  are  called  duties.  Imposts  is  another  name  for 
them.  A  law  which  lays  the  duties  on  imported  goods 
is  a  tariff  law. 

65.  When  your  mother  buys  a  pair  of  gloves  made  in 
France,  the  price  she  pays  includes  this  duty  laid  on  them 
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by  Congress.     The  importer  of  the  gloves  paid  the  duty 

to  the  collectors  for  the  government  when  they  arrived 

T  J.     A  _  in  port.     But  he  includes  it  in  his  price 

Indirect  Taxes  ^ 

when  he  sells  them  to  a  merchant.     The 

merchant  includes  the  duty  when  he  puts  a  price  on  them 

in  his  store.     So  when  a  person  buys  a  pair  of  French 

gloves,  it  is  he  who  really  pays  the  duty,  not  the  importer 

nor  the  merchant.     Such  a  tax  is  an  indirect  tax. 

66.  Other  indirect  taxes  are  the  excise  taxes.  These 
are  taxes  put  upon  certain  goods  made  in  the  United 

States,  as  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  playing 

.LXC1S&    J.3.X6S 

cards.  When  a  man  buys  a  box  of 
cigars,  the  price  he  pays  includes  the  excise  tax.  This  the 
cigar  maker  has  already  paid  by  buying  a  stamp  which 
he  is  required  to  put  on  every  box  of  cigars  before  he 
can  sell  it.  Intoxicating  liquors,  now  forbidden,  once 
yielded  a  large  income  or  revenue,  as  there  was  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  their  manufacture. 

67.  The  taxes  on  real  estate  —  on  land  or  buildings  — 

and  on  incomes  are  direct  taxes.     A  poll  or  capitation 

tax  is  also  a  direct  tax ;  it  is  a  tax  of  a 
Direct  Taxes 

small  amount  laid  on  each  person  or  on 

each  voter.     The  word  "poll"  is  an  old  word  for  "head"  ; 

the  word  "capitation"  is  from  the  Latin  caput,  meaning 

"head."     Congress  has  never  made  a  law  for  laying  a 

poll  tax. 

68.  A  long  time  ago  Congress  laid  direct  taxes  re- 
quiring each  state  to  pay  in  proportion  to  population ; 21 
but  it  does  not  lay  taxes  in  that  way  now.    The  Sixteenth 
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©  Underwood  6*  Underwood. 

Paying  their  income  taxes.      The  more   income  a  person  has  the  more  he  pays 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  government. 


Direct  Taxes 
Laid  in  Two  Ways 


Amendment  provides  .that  the  income  tax,  which  is  a 

direct  tax,  need  not  be  laid  in  proportion 

to    population.676      Congress    therefore 

bases  the  tax  on  the  size  of  each  person's 

income,  and  makes  the  tax  uniform  in  all  the  states. 

69.   The  Constitution  forlbids  Congress  to  make  a  law 

which  taxes  exports   from    any  state.239     Exports    are 

goods  sent  out  of  the  country.     Imports 

u     .         ,  .  J       .        rj,,.  Exports  Not 

may  be  taxed ;  exports  may  not.      I  his  T      d 

was  to  encourage  the  sale  of  American 

goods  abroad.     It  was  believed  that  the  more  goods  we 

sold  abroad  the  better  off  the  country  would  be. 

R.-C.  CONST.  —  K 
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70.  The  second  great  power  of  Congress  is  to  borrow 
money.171     Perhaps  you  own  a  $100  Liberty  bond.     That 

piece   of  paper  is   the  promise  of  the 

ongress  United  States  to  repay  at  a  certain  time 

Borrows  Money  ,  x    ' 

with  interest  the  sum  of  money  which 

has  been  lent  to  the  government.     The  Constitution 

gives  Congress  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 

the  United  States.     To  do  so  Congress  makes  laws  as 

to  how  much  it  shall  borrow,  and  on  what  terms.     In 

time  of  emergency,  as  in  time  of  war,  the  United  States 

needs,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  money  than  usual. 

In  normal  times,  the  expenses  of  the  government  should 

be  no  more  than  its  income. 

71.  Congress  has  power  to  make  laws  regulating  or 

controlling  commerce  between  the  states 

„  and  with  foreign  countries.173"    This  is 

Commerce  ° 

one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Congress. 
By  it  many  things  undreamed  of  by  the  Makers  of  the 
Constitution  are  being  done ;  for  example,  Congress  for- 
bids the  carrying  of  any  lottery  tickets 
Immigration  J     &  /  J  . 

irom  one  state  to  another.     Under  this 

power,  Congress  makes  laws  on  immigration,  on  impor- 
tation, on  interstate  commerce,  and  even  on  the  control 
of  electric  power  transmitted  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
a  state. 

But  under  the  laws  of  Congress  no  port  may  be  favored 
at  the  expense  of  one  in  another  state.241  New  York, 
for  example,  may  receive  no  advantage  over  New  Or- 
leans or  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 
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72.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  sets  up  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
By  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  Interstate 

mission   sees   that   trains   are   equipped       ommerce    a^, 

.  ,         r  1      •  -i  •  r       Safety  for  Travel- 

with  safety  devices,  with  samtary  safe-      ers.  Regulation 

guards,  such  as  heating  and  ventilating  0f  Rates 

systems,  and  individual  drinking  cups. 

It  fixes  the  rates  of  fare  and  of  freight.     In  doing  these 

things  the  commission  is  carrying  out  laws.     Such  work 

we  call  executive.     It  comes  under  the  direction  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States. 

73.  When  you  go  to  a  butcher  shop  for  a  piece  of  meat 

you  very  likely  will  find  it  marked  by  officials  of  the 

United  States  with  a  blue  stamp  saying 

"  Inspected  and  Passed."     Without  that  . 

against  Impure 
stamp  the  meat  could  not  have  been  Food 

shipped  from  one  state  to  another.     Con- 
gress has  power  to  make  laws  for  its  inspection  before  it 
was  shipped  to  be  sure  it  was  free  from  taint,     Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Laws  are  only  one  example  of  the  many  laws 
made  for  regulating  commerce. 

74.  Congress  makes  laws  for  deepening  rivers  and  im- 
proving harbors  necessary  for  commerce 

between  states  and  with  foreign  coun-      Improvement  of 
,   .  T,      ,  .  ,  r       t   i  ^  Commercial 

tries.     It  also  provides  money  for  hght-  p    .... 

houses  and  life-saving  stations,  and  for 

securing  and  printing  information  needed  by  mariners 

and  traders. 
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§1  U nderuood  e^  U nderwood. 

Newly  naturalized  citizens  take  this  oath  of  allegiance  to  uphold  the  Constitution: 
"  I  hereby  declare  on  oath,  that  I  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and 
particularly  to  (name  of  sovereign  of  country),  of  whom  I  have  heretofore  been  a 
subject;  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same." 


Regulating  commerce  is  a  big  job,  and  all  the  time  it  is 
getting  bigger. 

75.   Making  foreigners  or  aliens  into  American  citizens 

is  called  naturalization.     Congress  makes  rules  for  it  and, 

,.     .  as  for  all  federal  laws,  the  same  rule  holds 

Naturalization  .  .„.,*,  17r 

everywhere    in    the    Lnited    States.176 

(i)  The  foreigner  desiring  to  become  a  citizen  goes  before 

the  clerk  of  a  court  and  declares,  upon  oath,  that  it  is  his 

intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to 
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renounce  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.     He  then 

receives   his   " first   papers."     (2)  After  he  has  resided 

in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  pro- 

...  ,  t  j     .  ,.  Declaration  of 

vided  two  years  have  elapsed  since  his  _ 


"  declaration  of  intention/'  he  may  ap- 
ply to  the  court  to  secure  his  certificate 
of  naturalization.  He  must  be  able  to  speak  English  and 
to  write  his  name.  He  must  appear  in  open  court  and 
swear  that  he  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  renounce 
all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.  Two  witnesses  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  testify  to  his  term 


Papers 


Final  Paper 


©  Underwood  &  U  nderwood . 

In  some  cities  the  new  citizens  are  welcomed  by  other  citizens,  and  are  given  the 
flag  and  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to  defend. 
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of  residence,  and  declare  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  moral 
character.  His  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  have  come  to  this  country  become  citizens  at  the 
same  time  by  his  act. 

In  certain  cases,  Congress  has,  by  a  single  act,  admitted 
large  numbers  of  aliens  to  American  citizenship,  as  it  did 
at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  Hawaii,  and 
by  the  new  law  for  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  (191 7). 

Since  1922,  the  citizenship  of  a  married  woman  has 

been  independent  of  her  husband's.     If  an  American 

woman  marries  a  foreigner  but  continues 

.  _..  to  live  in  the  United  States,  she  retains 

of  Women 

her  citizenship.  If  an  alien  woman 
marries  an  American  and  comes  here  to  live,  she  must 
be  naturalized  before  she  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  our 
citizenship ;  but  she  may  get  her  final  paper  after  only 
one  year.  The  wife  of  an  alien,  like  an  unmarried  alien 
woman,  must  take  all  the  steps  of  naturalization  the 
same  as  a  man. 

76.  Rules  for  dealing  with  bankrupts  —  that  is,  mer- 
chants or  others  who  have  more  debts  than  they  can 

pay  —  also  are  made  by  Congress  and 
Bankruptcy  \,  ,  f,  m     tu- 

must  be  everywhere  the  same.1"      Inis, 

of  course,  is  only  fair.  When  a  business  man  becomes 
so  indebted  that  there  is  little  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  meet  his  obligations,  he  is  said  to  be  insolvent. 
It  is  only  just  that  such  property  as  he  has  should  be 
divided  proportionally  among  his  creditors  —  those  per- 
sons whom  he  owes.     A  bankrupt  law  secures  such  a 
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division,  and  the  debtor  is,  at  the  same  time,  freed  from 
all  legal  obligation  to  pay  debts  which  cannot  be  met  in 
this  way. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  does  levying  taxes  come  under  the  lawmaking  branch 
of  government  ?     (63) 

2.  By  making  a  list  of  federal  expenses  show  that  ours  is  an 
expensive  government.     (63) 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  stamp  which  is  always  found 
on  a  newly  purchased  box  of  cigars  or  pack  of  playing  cards  ?     (66) 

4.  Why  should  the  income  tax  be  levied  regardless  of  popula- 
tion ?     Why  was  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  necessary  ?     (68) 

5.  Compare  the  task  of  regulating  commerce  now  with  what 
it  was  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified.     (71,  72,  73,  74) 

6.  How  many  kinds  of  national  taxes  does  your  family  pay? 
Can  you  show  that,  however  many  these  are,  you  get  your 
money's  worth  ? 

7.  Who  regulates  the  commerce  carried  on  entirely  within  a 
state?     (173) 

8.  Why  should  bankrupts  have  the  benefit  of  bankruptcy 
laws  ?     (76)     Can  bankrupts  now  be  imprisoned  for  their  debts  ? 

9.  What  was  the  change  made  in  the  naturalization  of  married 
women  in  1922?     (75) 


"  Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds."  United  States  mails  are  transported 
by:  (1)  deer  sled  through  the  Alaskan  snows  ;  (2 1  one-horse  gig  in  the  Canal  Zone  ; 
(3)  express  train  across  the  continent ;  (4)  great  ships  over  the  seas  ;  (5)  sturdy 
motor  in  the  rural  districts  ;     6;  swift  airplane  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
OTHER  POWERS   OF   CONGRESS 

77.  One  of  the  biggest  business  enterprises  in  the 

world  is  the  United  States  Postal  Service.     Congress 

makes  laws  for  establishing  post  offices 

and  post  roads.184     The  famous  Cumber-        _,    A  ,  _     .  ' 
^  Postal  Service 

land  Road  extending  from  Cumberland, 

Maryland,  westward  to  Illinois,  was  built  as  a  post  road. 

Some  others  of  our  early  highways  were  so  built.     To-day 

we  have  airplanes  to  carry  some  of  the  mail,  and  it  is 

Congress  that  provides  them  and  so  keeps  the  postal 

service  up  with  the  times. 

78.  An  inventor  who  works  out  with  patience  and 
skill  a  helpful  new  machine  or  device  should  be  protected 

in  the  fruits  of  his  labor.     Congress  en-  „ 

v     rr         i  i        r  Patents 

courages  such  efforts  by  a  law  for  grant- 
ing patents  to  the  inventors.     A  patent  in  this  country 
gives  the  inventor  the  sole  right  to  make  and  sell  his  in- 
vention 185  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 

In  1790  our  first  law  controlling  patents  and  copy- 
rights was  enacted.  So  important  was  this  protection 
considered  at  that  time  that  all  patents  were  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney-General.  This 
practice  could  very  well  exist  in  1790,  when  only  three 

53 
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patents  were  issued  during  the  whole  year.  Now  more 
than  forty  thousand  a  year  are  issued  and  they  are 
signed  by  the  CommissiQner  of  Patents  or  by  some  as- 
sistant in  the  Patent  Office. 

79.  An  author,  who  puts  his  patience  and  skill  into  a 
book,  is  protected  by  a  copyright  granted  under  the  laws 
c       .  h  of  Congress.     This  gives  the  author  the 

sole  right  to  print  and  sell  the  book.185 
A  copyright  lasts  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  another  twenty-eight  years.  Not  only  are 
writers  of  books  thus  protected,  but  authors  of  many 
other  things  undreamed  of  a  hundred  years  ago  —  pic- 
ture films,  songs,  and  their  use  on  the  stage  and  on  phono- 
graphs. Maps,  charts,  pictures,  photographs,  and  car- 
toons are  also  protected  by  copyright. 

80.  Congress  has  power  to  establish  courts  of  law  or 
tribunals  to  rank  below  the  Supreme  Court.189 

A  nation  is  responsible  for  its  citizens.  If  they,  while 
at  sea,  are  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  laws  which 
civilized  nations  observe,  they  should  be 
punished.  But  a  crime  must  be  defined 
before  it  can  be, punished.  Congress  is  given  power  to 
define  crimes  committed  at  sea,  and  to  punish  them.191 
Piracy  is  robbery  at  sea;  felonies  are  other  crimes  so 
serious  as  to  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  state 
prison. 

81.  Congress  alone  is  given  power  to  declare  war.194 
Congress  may  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  This 
is  giving  to  an  individual  the  right  to  seize  ships  and 
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goods  belonging  to  the  enemy.  But  war  nowadays  is 
not  carried  on  through  individuals.  So  Congress  raises 
and  maintains  the  army  ^  and  navy,20C  ^  ^^ 
provides  for  their  organization,  equip-  Can  Declaie  War 
ment,  and  discipline,201  and  builds  the 
forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  hospitals  necessary  for 
them.218     Money  set  aside,  or  appropriated,  for  the  army 
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Overlooking  the  lordly  Hudson  stands  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  built 
and  maintained  under  the  laws  passed  by  Congress.  Here  the  engineers  and 
other  officers  for  the  army  are  trained. 

must  be  for  its  use  within  two  years.198  The  Americans 
in  days  before  the  War  of  Independence  learned  a  hard 
lesson  about  being  taxed  for  armies  and  the  heavy  expense 
of  keeping  them  for  a  long  time.  The  rule  that  money 
for  the  army  must  be  for  its  use  within  two  years  prevents 
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the  keeping  of  a  larger  army  than  the  people  really  want. 
Each  Congress  must  decide  how  much  money  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  army. 

82.  The  militia  of  the  state  is  made  up  of  the  male 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  who  are  well  and 
strong.  They  must,  in  time  of  danger,  Qm  Mmtia 
be  ready  to  protect  their  state.     More 

than  that,  in  time  of  extreme  danger,  such  as  an  invasion 
or  an  insurrection,  Congress  may  call  upon  these  citizens 
to  protect  the  nation.203  When  the  state  militia  is  serv- 
ing the  United  States,  Congress  has  charge  of  its  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  discipline.206  The  state  retains  the 
right  to  appoint  the  officers.208  ^~ 

83.  The  Makers  of  the  Constitution  foresaw  the  need 
of  a  national  capital.  The  city  of  Washington,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  became  the  capital  in 

1800.     There  the  work  of  the  govern-  as  m^°^ 

ment  is  centered.  Congress  is  given 
complete  charge  and  control  over  it.212  Its  residents 
have  no  vote.  They  alone  of  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States  must  obey  laws  with  the  making  of  which 
they  have  had  nothing  to  do.  They  elect  no  represent- 
ative to  Congress ;  neither  do  they  elect  any  city  or 
district  officer. 

84.  The  money  which  you  use  in  all  your  business 
affairs  is  made  according  to  laws  passed  Congress  May 
by  Congress.179  Congress  controls  the  Manufacture 
printing  of  paper  money  as  well  as  the  Money 
coining  of  gold  and  silver  money  and  the  smaller  coins 
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of  nickel  and  copper.  United  States  money  in  the  form 
of  bills  is  usually  accepted  as  equal  to  gold  in  any  civi- 
lized country.  That  is  because  the  government  keeps 
enough  gold  in  the  United  States  treasury,  and  in  the 
banks,  to  meet  all  demands  on  it   for   redeeming   the 

paper  money.  Con- 
gress alone  may  have 
money  coined.  No 
state  may  do  so.259 

It  is  interesting  to 
read  the  printing  on 
several  different  kinds 
of  bills  —  a  "green- 
back" or  United  States 
note,  a  federal  reserve 
note,  a  gold  certificate, 
and  a  national  bank 
note,  a  note  perhaps 
given   by   a   bank   in 

Photo  by  International.    yOUr  OWI1  city .       One  Of 
nx^ney.      The  bullion  is      , 
put  into  this  stamping  machine,  which  makes    tliese    guarantees    tnat 

it  into  the  bright  new  coins.  the  holder  will  be  given 

the  amount  of  the  bill  in  gold  coin  upon  demand ;  and 
in  fact  gold  can  be  obtained  for  any  of  them. 

85.    With  the  power  of  Congress  to  have  money  made 

goes  its  power  to  punish  those  who  make 
Individuals  May      .  .  181      ™  , 

Not  Coin  Money     false  ™ney.181     To  make  any  coins  or 

bills  or  stamps  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  United  States  is  counterfeiting.    Even  if  it  cost  a  gang 
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of  counterfeiters  twenty-five  cents  to  make  a  coin  to  pass 
for  a  dime,  this  would  be  counterfeiting  and  severely 
punishable  in  the  United  States  courts. 

86.  By  the  general  use  of  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  provided  by  Congress,180  we  know  a  pound  in 
Maine  is  the  same  as  a  pound  in  Cali-  Congress  Pro- 
fornia,  no  more,  no  less.  People  of  all  the  vides  Standard 
states  use  the  weights  and  measures  fixed  Weights  and 

by  Congress.     Each  state  has  in  its  capi-  Measures 

tal  a  duplicate  set  of  all  the  government  weights  and 
measures.  Likewise  each  city  and  town  usually  has  a 
bureau  where  accurate  copies  are  kept.  These  come 
from  Washington  and  are  exactly  like  the  standard  set 
kept  there.  If  you  wish  to  know  whether  your  quart 
measure  holds  more  or  less  than  a  standard  quart,  you 
may  have  it  tested.  This  service  is  a  great  safeguard  to 
us  in  buying  and  selling.  When  we  pay  for  a  pound  of 
something  by  our  tested  scales,  we  know  we  are  getting 
full  measure  and  honest  weight. 

QUESTION 

1.  Find  articles  bearing  a  gatent  mark.  What  does  "  patent 
pending"  mean? 

2.  Find  articles  other  than  books  marked  with  copyright. 

3.  Why  should  Congress  and  not  the  President  have  the  right 
to  declare  war  ? 

4.  May  the  President  make  a  peace  treaty?  Has  Congress 
anything  to  say  about  it?     (51,  122) 

5.  What  is  meant  by  post  roads?  Is  a  railroad  or  a  canal  on 
which  mail  is  carried  to  be  classed  as  a  post  road  ?     (77) 
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6.  What  military  powers  does  the  Constitution  give  to  Con- 
gress?    (81,82) 

7.  Under  what  conditions  may  the  militia  of  your  state  be 
called  to  serve  the  nation  ?     (82) 

8.  Examine  as  many  different  kinds  of  paper  money  as  possible. 
What  guarantee  of  value  do  you  lind  ?     (84) 

9.  Can  you  learn  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  length 
of  a  yard  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada?  Why  can  you 
be  sure  a  yard  is  everywhere  the  same  in  the  United  States  ?     (86) 

10.   Has   Congress   the  right   to  establish   the  metric  system 
throughout  the  United  States,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so  ?     Why  ?     (86) 


/ 


CHAPTER  IX 

CONGRESS    GIVEN     WORKING     POWERS     WITHIN 

LIMITS 

87.  There  is  one   power   of    Congress    that   is  very 

important    indeed.     The    Constitution    gives    Congress 

power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 

.  -  .   ±  The  Elastic 

necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 

execution"  the  powers  that  are  given  to 
the  government  or  to  any  of  its  departments.221     This 
has  been  called  the  Elastic  Clause,  for  it  can  be  stretched 
to  include  many  things  not  mentioned.     Under  it,  Con- 
gress made  a  law  to  establish  a  national 

bank,  and  much  later  a  law  to  build  the 

'  ,  t  pretation 

Panama   Canal ;    and  it  made   treaties 
to  buy  Louisiana,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  territories.     With  the  aid  of   this   clause   it 
has  been  possible  for  Congress  to  go  on  and  do  many, 
many  things  of  which  we  are  now  enjoying  the  benefits. 

88.  What  Congress  may  do  under  the  Elastic  Clause 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  made  clear.  He  was  the 
one   man   who,   more   than   any   other, 

developed  the  idea  of  the  power  of  the        John  Marsha11 

United  States  as  a  nation.     He  was  ap-      an 

tution 
pointed  Chief  Justice  in  1801  and  held 

that  high  position  for  thirty-four  years.     During   this 

time  the  United  States  was  learning  how  to  become  a 

R.-C.  CONST. — 6  6l 
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nation.  In  the  decisions  he  made  he  advanced  the 
power  of  the  Constitution  itself  and  of  the  national 
government.  He  raised  the  Supreme  Court  above  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  government  in  power.  An 
admirer  of  Marshall  says:  "He  found  the  Constitution 

paper  and  made  it 
power ;  he  found  it 
skeleton  and  made  it 
flesh  and  blood."  We 
honor  him  for  his  great 
part  in  making  the 
federal  government  su- 
preme. 

This     is     what     he 
says  about  the  Elastic 
Clause:   "Let  the  end 
be  legitimate.     Let  it 
be  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution,    and 
all  means  that  are  ap- 
propriate which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which 
are  not  prohibited  but  are  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. " 
89.   At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  by  the  Elastic 
Clause  Congress  is  given  unlimited  power. 

o     nons,         After  reading  what  Chief  Justice  Mar- 

Limitations ;  °  .  *  . 

Safeguards  s"a^  ^as  to  sa>T  ab°ut  it,  we  are  reminded 

that  certain  limitations  or  prohibitions  to 

the  congressional  powers  are  found  in  the  Constitution. 


John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice.     "  He  found  the 
Constitution  paper  and  made  it  power." 
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Some  of  these  prohibitions  which  the  Fathers  defi- 
nitely included  in  the  Constitution  have  been  referred  to 
in  Chapter  VII  (sections  69,  71).  It  seems  that  when- 
ever a  power  or  duty  of  Congress  was  considered  in  that 
Convention  every  phase  of  it  was  discussed  and  safe- 
guards of  democracy  in  the  way  of  prohibitions  on  Con- 
gress were  set  up.* 

Among  other   prohibitions,    Congress    can   grant   no 

title  of  nobility.251     The  United  States  is  a  democracy. 

^Nothing  need  be  said  to  illustrate  the 

importance  of  the  prohibitions  of  titles 

-       ,  .,.,  nn  .  *  .1  ...  i  Dukes  but  All 

of  nobility. ,.,  This  prohibition  may  truly        a^^^  Mr> 

be  called  the  corner  stone  of  republican 
government.     For  so  long  as  titles  are  excluded  there 
can  never  be  serious  danger  that  the  government  will  be 
other  than  that  of  the  people."  f 

90.   No  officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  of  the  United 
States  may  receive  any  gift  or  title  from  foreign  coun- 
tries without  the  consent  of  Congress.251 
^T  ,  ,  -  .  .  Distinguished 

You    perhaps    knew    of    an    American      g     .     M  d  1 

soldier  who  served  in  the  World  War 
and  who  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  medal  given  by  one 
of  our  Allies.     Congress  consented  to  soldiers  accepting 
such  honors  from  the  Allied  governments  for  exceptional 

*  Congress  was  not  to  forbid  the  bringing  of  negroes  into  the  United 
States  to  become  slaves  until  1808.  Congress,  until  then,  might  put  a 
tax  of  ten  dollars  on  each  negro  brought  into  the  country.226  Moreover, 
the  Constitution  forbade  any  amendment  which  might  affect  this 
clause.479 

f  Hamilton,  Alexander,  The  Federalist,  No.  89. 
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valor  and  distinguished  service.  You  may  be  sure  no 
United  States  soldier  had  permission  to  receive  a  medal 
from  an  enemy  country  in  the  war.  This  provision  of 
the  Constitution  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
foreign  country  from  gaining  improper  influence  over 
United  States  officials. 

91.  No  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  until  Congress  has  passed  a  law  giving  authority 

Money  Must  Be  for  its  use'246     Then  k  can  be  USed  0Iily 

Appropriated  f°r  the  purpose  which  Congress  specified 

before  Being  in  the  law.     A  bill  for  spending  United 

Taken  from  the  States  money  becomes  a  law  in  the  same 

Treasury  way  as  ^^j.  ^[^  ^0      The  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  must  make  a  report  each  year  showing  the 
income,  or  revenues,  and  the  outgo,  or  expenditures,  of 
the  United  States.248 

In  order  to  establish  more  businesslike  methods  of 
national  spending.  Congress,  in  1921,  passed  the  Budget 
Act.  By  this  law  there  is  now  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
subdivision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This  bureau, 
headed  by  the  Director  appointed  by  the  President, 
makes  the  national  budget,  or  plans  the  spending  of 
the  nation's  income  for  the  coming  year.  It  studies  the 
requests  for  money  for  the  coming  year  as  made  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  government.  It  combines 
these  into  a  report  which  also  contains  a  statement  of  the 
nation's  probable  income  for  the  coming  year.  If  the 
estimated  expenses  are  more  than  the  estimated  income, 
it  becomes  necessary  either  to  increase  the  income  or  to 
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cut  down  expenses.  So  the  report  may  also  include  rec- 
omi  lendations  to  Congress  for  it  to  make  changes  in  the 
rev<  nue  laws. 

The  President  then  presents  the  budget,  thus  made,  to 
Congress  for  its  action.  It  is  for  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  money  necessary  for  the  various  governmental 
needs.246 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  statement  in  the  Constitution  is  called  "  the  Elastic 
Clause"?  Why  elastic?  What  would  be  the  result  if  such  a 
clause  did  not  exist?  Give  some  of  the  activities  of  Congress 
which  the  Elastic  Clause  made  possible.     (87) 

2.  "He  found  the  Constitution  paper  and  made  it  power;  he 
found  it  skeleton  and  made  it  flesh  and  blood."  What  does  this 
statement  mean  and  to  whom  does  it  refer?     (88) 

„ 3.  Wjrat  was  the  attitude  of  the  Fathers  as  shown  by  the  Con- 
stitution m  the  matter  of  bestowing  titles  of  nobility?  Why  do 
you  think  they  felt  as  they  did  ?     (89) 

4.  Under  what  conditions  may  American  officers  sometimes 
accept, gifts  from  foreign  countries?     (90) 

5.  Debate  this  proposition :  The  President,  in  time  of  war, 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  money  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
in  any  way  he  sees  fit,  without  waiting  for  an  act  of  Congress. 

6.  Why  is  John  Marshall  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  Constitution 
Maker  although  he  was  not  present  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ?     (88) 


PART  \  III.     THE  EXECUTIVE 

^CHAPTER   X 
OUR    PRESIDENT   AND    VICE   PRESIDENT 

92.  If   Congress  makes  laws  and  does  nothing  but 
make  them,  another  branch  of  the  government  just  as 

important  is  necessary.     Of  what  good 

is  a  law  or  rule  if  it  is  not  enforced  ?     So 
Necessity 

we  must  have  an  executive  to  enforce. 

to  carry  out,  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 

rules  of  the  Constitution  itself.     The  President  is  the 

executive.278     The  mayor  of  a  city  has  a  similar  task,  to 

carry  out  the  laws.     Can  he  himself  arrest  every  speeder 

who  breaks  the  citv  traffic  rules?     Of 
President's  ,  tT  .  , 

„  ,        ,    ,  -        course  he  cannot.     He  must  have  many 
Helpers  Include  .  J 

You  and  Me  helpers  in  earning  out  the  laws.     The 

people   themselves   who   obey   the  laws 

are  his  helpers.     So  also  are  the  policemen  who  arrest 

lawbreakers.     So    the    President    has,    throughout    the 

land,    thousands   and   thousands   of   assistants.     Every 

postman,  even-  federal  clerk,  every  forest  ranger,  every 

soldier  and  sailor,  every  law-abiding  citizen,  all  help  him 

in  his  work. 

93.  To-day  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
more  power  than  the  ruler  of  any  other  civilized  country. 

66 
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Yet  his  qualifications   laid   down   in    the  Constitution 

are  only  those  of  age,  citizenship,   and 

•j  xt  k     T>      -a      t  Who  May  Be 

residence.     No  person  can  be  President  . 

unless  he  is  at  least  thirty-five  years  old, 

is  a  natural-born  citizen,  and  has  lived  in  the  United 

States  fourteen  years  or  more.316 

Our  President  is  elected  in  the  leap  years  for  a  four- 
year  term.280 


Customs  inspectors  help   the   President  to   carry  out  the  law  which 
taxes  goods  brought  into  the  country. 

94.    The  Vice  President,  elected  with  the  President 
for  the  same  term,  must  have  the  same  qualifications.611 
The  Vice  President  is  named  as  a  can- 
didate at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  „     . , 

1    .        ,  President 

is   almost  always  elected  in  the   same 

way  as  the  President.281     The  two  men  therefore  belong 
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to  the  same  political  party,  that  is,  have  the  same  general 
ideas  of  government. 

95.  The  Vice  President  becomes  President  if  the  Pres- 
ident is  removed  from  office,  dies,  resigns,  or  becomes 

unable  to  act.322     If  both  President  and 

Vice  President  drop  out,  then  members 
Case  of  Vacancy  m  ,         ,  .  , 

of  the  President  s   cabinet,  by  a  law  of 

Congress.325  are  next  in  line  in  the  order  of  the  creation 

of  their  offices.     The  Secretary  of  State,  if  eligible  to 

the  presidency,  stands  first,  and  others  in  order  after 

him. 

96.  The  salaries  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  fixed  by  law.331     The  President's  salary  may  not 

be  increased  or  decreased  during  the  term 
The  Presidents       .  .  .  ,   .  .  ■«••■«•■- 

Sal  tor  which  he  was  elected.33-     By  this  pro- 

vision, the  President  stands  independent 
of  Congress.     It  cannot  influence  his  action  by  promis- 
ing him  an  increase,  or  by  threatening  him  with  any  loss. 
in  salary.     Neither  may  he  receive  any 

^^  other  salarv  from  the  United  States.334 

Office  J  ; 

The  nation  requires  from  him  his  un- 
divided service.  YVoodrow  Wilson  resigned  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Xew  Jersey,  and  Warren  Harding  as  Senator 
from  Ohio,  before  becoming  President. 

97.  Many  of  our  Vice  Presidents  have  become  Presi- 
dents.    Many  of  our  Presidents  have  been  elected  for 

a  second  term  ;  but  none  has  ever  served 
No  Third  Term        .  _  .    _  ...         .       . 

for    a    thira    term.     Although    there   is 

nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  it,  there  is  a 
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strong  feeling  against  nominating  any  one  for  a  third 
term  as  President. 

QUESTIONS 

1 .  Why  do  we  need  a  Chief  Executive  ?     (92) 

2.  What  two  classes  of  helpers  has  the  President?     (92) 

3.  "Every  boy  hopes  to  be  President."  What  qualifications 
must  presidential  candidates  possess  ?     (93) 

4.  What  advantages  are  there  in  having  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  members  of  the  same  political  party  ? 

5.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President,  who  succeeds 
to  the  presidential  chair  ?  Who  is  next  in  line  ?  (95)  Has  the 
succession  ever  gone  beyond  the  Vice  President  ?  • 

6.  Why,  do  you  think,  did  the  Fathers  stipulate  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  President  could  not  have  his  salary  raised  while 
in  office  and  that  he  could  hold  no  other  public  job  while  in  office 
as  President  ?     (96) 

7.  Topic  for  special  report :  "  Some  Vice  Presidents  who  became 
Presidents." 


CHAPTER  XI 
HOW   WE    CHOOSE    OUR   PRESIDENT 

98.  How  do  the  people  in  the  United  States  elect 

from  their  vast  number  the  one  to  be  their  President, 

the  man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  carry- 
The  First  Politi-      .  (     . ,        ,  ->      ^u 

,  _,     .  ing    out    ot    the    laws  ?     The    storv    is 

cal  Parties  °  .  J 

partly  told  in  the  Twelfth  Amendment 

to  the  Constitution.  You  already  know  much  about  po- 
litical parties.  Perhaps  you  feel  that  you  are  already  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat  or  a  member  of  some  other 
party.  In  the  early  years  under  the  Constitution  the 
two  great  parties  were  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 
Xew  parties  are  formed  from  time  to  time,  and  sometimes 
old  parties  take  on  new  names.  Usually  there  are  only 
two  great  parties.  A  third  party  often  springs  up.  but  it 
is  usually  short-lived. 

The  Twelfth  Amendment,  added  in  1804,  accepts  polit- 
ical parties,  although  it  never  mentions  them.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  the  Twelfth  Amendment 
changed  did  not  even  acknowledge  their  existence.290 
Perhaps  the  Makers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  foresee 
them  and  the  strength  they  were  soon  to  acquire. 

99.  Now  it  is  by  political  parties  that  the  presidential 

candidates  are  nominated.  Each  party 
Parties  Nominate    ,  ,      . .  ,  .,  . .        , 

.    „  .  has  its  pnmarv  elections  and  its  national 

in  Convention  \  "  ... 

*  (invention.     The  purpose  of  these  is  to 

pick  out  from  all  the  members  of  that  party  one  man  to 
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be  its  candidate  for  President,  and  a  second  man  as  his 

team  mate  for  Vice  President.     The  national  convention, 

in  addition  to  picking  the  candidates, 

also  draws  up  the  ideas  of  the  party. 

These  ideas,  taken   together,  are  called 

the  party's  platform.     Each  single  idea  is  a  plank  in  the 

platform. 

As  the  political  parties  have  grown  up  without  any 
recognition  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  you  already  know 
much  about  them,  we  do  not  need  to  study  here  the 
thrilling  doings  of  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  na- 
tional convention,  nor  the  exciting  presidential  cam- 
paign which  follows  the  convention  and  ends  with  elec- 
tion day. 

100.  Let  us  begin  the  election  of  the  President  where 
the  Constitution  under  the  Twelfth  Amendment  begins 
it,  with  election  day.     On  election  day, 

the  voter  goes  to  the  polls  in  his  neigh-  e    c.° 

borhood.  He  has  followed  the  cam- 
paign, by  reading  the  newspapers.  He  has  studied 
the  platforms  of  the  parties  and  has  informed  himself 
about  the  candidates  for  president  and  Vice  President. 
He  has  read,  or  has  heard,  speeches  by  the  candidates 
and  by  other  party  leaders.  He  has  decided  which 
party  he  will  support.  So  in  the  voting  booth  at  the 
polls  he  casts  his  vote,  that  is,  he  marks  his  ballot,  for 
the  ticket  of  his  party. 

101.  On  each  ticket  is  printed  a  list  of  persons  for 
presidential  electors.     There  are  on  the  ticket  as  many 
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DEMOCRATIC  PJRTT. 

For  President, 

JAKES  I.  COL 

ninjiiiwosmiT. 
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BEPUBUCAN  P1RTT. 

For  Preejdenl, 

ffiiMH  G.  HlBDlKfi. 

For  Vrw-Prewdeot, 
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□ 
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□ 

□ 
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□ 

D   P  B.  Ml  MR  HI, 

□ 

D 

D 
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D 

*  BiUAf  1   KM 

□ 

D 

D 

Part  of  a  New  York  ballot  in 
presidential  election. 


Part  of  a  Wyoming  ballot. 

names  for  electors  as  there  are 
Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  voter's  state  in  Con- 
gress.285 Our  voter  votes  for 
them  all;  forty-five  if  he  lives 
in  New  York;  thirteen,  if  in 
California;  three,  if  in  Wyo- 
ming. Sometime  previous  to 
election,  the  candidates  for 
electors  had  been  selected  by 
the  state  convention  of  each 
political  party. 

When  the  votes  are  counted 
at  the  end  of  election  day,  and 
as  soon  after  as  the  news  can 
travel  through  the  country,  the 
people  know  whether  the  Re- 
publican or  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  presidential  elec- 
tors in  each  state  got  the  most 
votes.  If  more  voters  in  your 
state,  for  example,  voted  for 
the  Democratic   electors  than 
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for  the  electors  of  any  other  party,  then  the  Demo- 
cratic electors  in  that  state  are  elected.  Voters  Choose 
Elected  for  what?     To   cast  votes  for  Electors  in 

President  and  Vice  President.  November 

102.  By  a  law  of  Congress,  election  day  throughout 
the  United  States,  for  presidential  electors,  is  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember.312 The  presidential  electors  do  Ballots  in 
their  voting  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
January  in  their  state  capitals.     So  on 

that  day  every  fourth  year,  in  each  of  the  state  capitals, 

there  is  a  group  of  electors  who  have  come  there  for 

just  one  thing  —  each  to  cast  one  ballot  for  President 

and  one  for  Vice  President.572    A  report 

.  Congress 

of  the  votes  cast  is  then  sent  to  the  pres-  _         A   „  . 

^  Counts  the  Vote 

ident   of    the   Senate  in  Washington.580  in  February 

On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February, 
in  the  presence  of  Congress,  the  reports  from  all  the 
states  are  read,  and  the  electoral  votes  are  counted.583 

103.  To  be  elected  President,  a  candidate  must  re- 
ceive 266  or  more  electoral  votes.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  he  receive  a  majority  of  . 

all  the  votes  cast,587  and  the  total  elec-  Required 

toral  vote  at  present  is  531.     A  majority 
vote,  also,  is  required   for  the  election  of  Vice   Presi- 
dent.605 

If  no  candidate  for  President  gets  a  majority  vote, 
then  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
voting  by  states,  each  state  having  one  vote,  cast  ballots 
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for  President.  But  they  can  vote  only  for  the  three 
candidates  having  the  highest  numbers  of  electoral 
votes.590  And  for  an  election  by  the  House,  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  states  is  necessary;  that  is,  25  or 
more.597  If  no  candidate  receives  such  a  vote  by 
March  4,  then  the  newly  elected  Vice  President  acts  as 
President.598 

Likewise  if  no  candidate  for  Vice  President  has  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote,  the  Senate  votes  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, choosing  one  of  the  two  highest  candidates.607  The 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  is  required  for  an 
election.610 

104.    This  plan  is  very  far  from  the  intention  of  the 

Makers  of  the  Constitution.     They  intended  that  each 

state  should  select  presidential  electors, 

,°    „         and  then  that  these  electors  should  meet 
Planned  by  the  .1,11  <•       t^ 

Fathers  a       consider  the  ablest  men  for  Presi- 

dent. 1  Each  elector  cast  two  votes  for 
President,  and  did  not  vote  for  any  one  as  Vice  President. 
The  man  receiving  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
(if  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  electors)  was  elected 
President,298  and  the  man  receiving  the 
plJ^   n     '  next  highest  number  was  elected  Vice 

President.309  In  1797  John  Adams  re- 
ceived the  most  votes.  The  man  having  the  next  high- 
est number  was  his  bitter  opponent,  Thomas  Jefferson- 
Jefferson's  ideas  were  the  very  opposite  of  Adams's.  Do 
you  think  to-day  we  should  like  a  Democratic  President 
and  a  Republican  Vice  President  or  the  reverse?    In 
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1801  there  was  a  tie  vote  :  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr,  the  candidates  of  the  successful  party,  received 
the  same  number  of  votes,  so  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  to  choose  between  them.     The  Twelfth 

Amendment  had  really  become  a  neces- 

A  Change  Was 
sity  by  1804,  after  political  parties  had  Necessary 

sprung  up.     With  the  first  way  of  choos- 
ing the  President,  political  parties  were  expected  to  have 
nothing  to  do ;    with  the  present  way,  political  parties 
do  all  the  choosing. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  presidential  electors  in 
each  state  is  decided  by  the  legislature  of  that  state.283 
In  the  early  elections  various  methods  were  used  in  the 
different  states ;  in  some  the  legislature  itself  chose  the 
electors.  A  few  states  have  had  the  electors  chosen  in 
the  same  way  as  Senators  and  Congressmen.  But  for 
the  last  hundred  years  nearly  all  the  states  have 
chosen  the  electors  on  a  general  ticket  as  described  in 
section  101.  \/ 1/    *      C/    ^y  L 

105.  The  President  must  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.377  He  takes  a  solemn  oath  before 
entering  upon  office  at  his  inauguration  ^) 


in  Washington  on  the  fourth  of  March.      * 

0  Inauguration  in 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  March 

administers  this  oath  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people  who  have  come  to  see  their  new  President 
take  up  his  duties  : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  will,  to 


Fhoto  by  Broun  Bros. 

A  small  part  of  the  crowd  on  inauguration  day:  President  Roosevelt  delivering  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  Capitol  to  a  great  throng  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  338 

After  taking  the  oath,  the  President  addresses  the 
throng  of  people,  telling  them  the  ideas  of  government 
he  stands  for  and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish.  Then  he 
is  conducted  with  much  ceremony  to  the  White  House, 
where  he  is  to  live  while  he  is  President. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Where  do  political  parties  first  receive  consideration  in 
the  Constitution  ?     (98) 

2.  How  do  the  political  parties  compare  in  number  now  and 
in  the  early  days  ?     How  do  the  names  differ  ?     (98) 

3.  What  does  "nominate"  mean?     How  are  the  President  and 
Vice  President  nominated?     (99) 

4.  What  are  political  platforms  ?     Political  planks  ?     (99) 

5.  Describe  the  method  of  electing  oar  President   and  Vice 
President.     (100-103) 

6.  How  does  the  plan  now  in  use  differ  from  that  which  the 
Makers  of  the  Constitution  provided?     (104) 

7.  How  many  electors  are  there  ?     (103)     When  do  we  vote  for 
them?     (102) 

8.  Wrhen  do  the  electors  vote?     (102) 

9.  When  are  the  electoral  votes  counted?     (102) 

10.  When  do  the  new  President  and  Vice  President  take 
office?     (105) 

n.  How  many  electoral  votes  must  be  cast  in  favor  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  to  elect  him?     (103) 

12.   In  case  of  a  tie  vote  of  the  electors,  what  happens?     (103) 


r.-c.  CONST. 


Cou  :ional  Parks. 

Trail  in  a  national  park.     The  national  parks,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  are  the  playgrounds  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE   PRESIDENT'S   BURDEN 

106.  Our  President  holds  one  of  the  greatest  posi- 
tions in  the  world,  and  the  duties  of  the  position  are 
correspondingly  arduous.  So  heavy  and  numerous 
have  they  become  that  President  Harding  said,  "It  is 
a  man-killing  job."     We  know  they  hastened  his  death. 

107.  The  President  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy.343  He  may  send  the  fleet  of  the  United 
States  wherever   he   thinks   best.     The 

army    is    at    his    command.     He    com-        Commander  in 

mands  the  militia   of  the  states  when         .       *®  ° 

Armed  Forces 
called    to    serve    the    United    States/45 

He  does  not  command  the  fleet  or  lead  the  army  himself, 

but  he  directs  an  admiral  or  a  general  to  do  so  for  him ; 

thus   President   Lincoln   directed    General    Grant,    and 

President  Wilson  directed  Admiral  Sims  and    General 

Pershing. 

108.  The  Constitution,  says  the  President  "may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon 

any   subject   relating   to   the   duties  of       Cabinet  Mem- 
their    respective    offices."346    By     the 
words  "executive  departments"  the  Con- 
stitution  takes   for   granted   that   departments,   under 
the  President's  direction,  are  to  carry  out  his  work  of 

79 
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enforcing  the  laws.  At  present  there  are  ten  executive 
departments.  They  are  the  departments  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, War,  Justice,  Post  Office,  Navy,  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Labor.  The  nature  of  the  work 
of  each  department  is  indicated  by  its  name. 

109.    Of  the  departments,  the  first  to  be  established 

and  the  first  in  importance  is  the  Department  of  State 

under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 

Department  gtet        He    .     custodian    of    the    great 

of  State  b 

documents  of  the  United  States,  its  trea- 
ties, and  all  laws  of  Congress.  He  conducts  correspond- 
ence between  the  President  and  the  states.  He  pro- 
claims the  admission  of  a  new  state  to  the  Union,  and 
amendments  added  to  the  Constitution.  He  has  charge  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  (page  142),  which  he 
affixes  to  all  presidential  orders,  commissions,  and  proc- 
lamations.    These  duties  concern  our  domestic  affairs. 

More  important  is  his  work  in  our  foreign  affairs. 
Both  in  peace  and  in  war  that  work  is  of  greatest  impor- 

_     .      ._  .  tance,  for  under  the  Secretary  of  State 

Foreign  Affairs  __   . 

serve  all  the  Umted  States  representa- 
tives to  foreign  countries  —  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls.  These  carry  on  the  business  of  the  United 
States  government  with  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
sent.  They  protect  American  citizens  and  promote 
American  interests.  To  travel  abroad,  an  American 
must  first  secure  a  passport  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. This  gives  him  permission  to  visit  certain  for- 
eign countries.     If  he  finds  himself  in  difficulty  abroad, 
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he  may  turn  to  one  of  the  United  States  representatives 

for  assistance. 

110.    The  Department  of  the  Treasury  is  in  the  charge 

of   the   Secretary  of   the   Treasury.     He   manages   the 

finances  of  the  nation.     Unlike  the  other 

.  .  .  .  Department  of 

cabinet  members,   he  owes  a  great  re-  the  Treasury 

sponsibility  directly  to  Congress.     Un- 
der his  direction  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  collected. 
After  Congress  makes  a  tariff  law  laying  a  duty  on  im- 


©  Underwood  Cf  Underwood. 
Launching  a  life-saving  boat.     The  Coast  Guard,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  includes  life-saving  crews  who  rescue  people  from 
vessels  in  distress. 

ported  gloves,  for  example'  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, through  his  helpers,  collects  that  duty  from  every 
importer  who  brings  gloves  into  the  country.  He  di- 
rects the  safekeeping  of  money  so  collected;  he  directs 
its  disbursement  according  to  law.  All  the  money  coined 
in  the  Mint  or  printed  in  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving  is  made  under  his  direction. 
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Several  additional  duties,  odd  as  some  seem,  fall  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition,  the  construction  of  new 
federal  buildings,  the  administration  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Public  Health'  Service,  and  with  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice work.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  reports 
of  national  finances  shows  the  people  what  is  the  state  of 
their  treasury,  the  money  on  hand,  the  debts  to  be  met, 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  of  expenditures.247        +  * 

111.  The  War  Department  is  controlled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  —  who  is  not  an  army  officer  —  under  the 

President.     Many  of  the  details  of  the 

_  organization  of  the  army  are  left  in  the 

Department 

hands  of  the  General  Staff,  made  up  of 

army  officers.  The  War  Department  is  busy  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  The  army  trucks  assist  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  delivery  of  Christmas  mail. 
The  Secretary  of  War  directed  army  engineers  in  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal.  He  directs  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation.  He  has  charge, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  and  of  Porto  Rico. 

112.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  in  the  charge  of 
the    Attorney- General.     He    acts    as    the    government 

lawyer,  advising  the  President  and 
ep        en  cabinet    members    on    legal    questions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  seeks  out 
those  who  commit  crimes  against  the  nation  and  has 
them  brought  to  justice. 
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Post  Office 
Department 


113.  The  great  business  of  our  postal  service  is  under 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  head  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  To-day  mails  are  trans- 
ported by  motor  trucks,  speed  boats, 
and  airplanes,  as  well  as  by  railroad  and 
steamer  (page  52).  Many  additional  services  have  been 
added  to  the  original  service  of  forwarding  letters  ;  some 
of  these  are  the  money-order  transmission,  the  parcel  post 
service,  and  the  postal  savings  system. 


•  Photo  by  Brown  Bros. 

The  giant  Los  Angeles  in  flight.     Naval  dirigibles  sometimes  undertake  expeditions 
of  discovery  and  scientific  exploration. 


114.  The  Navy  Department  is  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Its  organization  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  War  Department,  with  a  General  Board  in  charge. 
The  Navy  Department  builds,  mans,  equips,  and  em- 
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ploys  the  vessels  of  war.     The  work  of  these  war  vessels 
in  times  of  peace  is  such  as  to  give  us  great  satisfac- 
tion.    It  has  so  chanced  that  American 
The  Navy 

_        L       ,  warships  have  been  in   those  parts  of 

Department  r  ^ 

the  world  visited  by  disaster.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Japanese  earthquake  (September  i, 
1923),  the  Pacific  fleet  sped  with  medical  supplies  and 
assistance,  with  food  and  clothing,  to  aid  the  stricken 
Japanese.  So  aid  was  given  (1922)  at  the  time  of  the 
tidal  wave  and  earthquake  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  At 
the  burning  of  Smyrna  (1922)  American  sailors  protected 
American  property  and  the  American  destroyers  rescued 
over  a  thousand  fleeing  Greeks.  In  such  work,  and  such 
is  its  work  in  peace,  the  navy  maintains  the  American 
tradition  of  serving  others.  Moreover,  the  naval  ships 
and  aircraft  undertake  expeditions  of  discovery  and 
scientific  exploration. 

115.    The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  to 
relieve  the  Department  of  State  of  many  details  of  in- 
ternal affairs.     The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Department  of  .  ,     .    .   .  x1  ,  , 

„.    T  x    .  tenor  administers   the    national    parks, 

the  Interior  l 

public  lands,  pensions  of  soldiers,  Indian 
affairs,  and  the  reclamation  service.  One  of  its  impor- 
tant bureaus  is  that  of  Education.  This  makes  valuable 
reports  on  education  throughout  the  United  States. 
Each  state  has  charge  of  the  work  of  its  schools. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  shows  back- 
ward states  what  progressive  ones  are  doing  in  their 
schools. 
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Department  of 
Agriculture 


One    of    the    dams    built   by    the    United    States    to    store    water   for   the 
reclamation  of  arid  land  in  the  West. 

116.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture,  is  the  friend  of  the 
farmer.     It  shows  him  how  to  raise  bet- 
ter crops  and  to  improve  his  stock.     It 
valiantly  rights  pests  and  blights.     Its  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  aids  the   states  in  building  our  national  high- 
ways ;    its    Forest  Service  has  charge  of    our  national 
forests  ;  and  the  Weather  Bureau  serves  every  one. 

117.  The    Department    of    Commerce,    under    the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  not  created 

until  the  twentieth    century.     It  works  e  crommerce 

to   promote    our    commercial    interests. 

Like    the    Department    of    the    Interior,    it    performs 
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Photo  by  courtesy  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Cultivating  little  trees  which  will  later  be  set  out  in  national  forests.     McCloud 
Nursery,  Shasta  National  Forest,  California. 

service  of  a  wide  variety.  It  includes  the  patent  office, 
the  census  bureau,  the  bureau  of  mines,  the  bureau  of 
standards,  the  bureau  of  fisheries,  and  others. 

118.  The  youngest  department  (1913)  is  that  of 
Labor,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  head.  Its 
purpose  is  to  foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  welfare  of  wage  earners  and 
improve  their  working  conditions.  In 
this  department  are  the  important  bureaus  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization.  The  first  enforces  the 
immigration  laws  of  Congress.  (Over  75  per  cent 
of  our  immigrants  enter  the  country  through  Ellis 
Island   in    New   York   Harbor.)     The    Naturalization 


Department 
of  Labor 
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Bureau  follows  up  the  immigrant,  helps  him  to  be- 
come Americanized,  and  finally  to  become  a  natural- 
ized citizen.  -^^Z 

The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau  seek 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  children  and  working  women. 

119.  The  President  names  a  principal  officer  or  head 
for  each  department.     The  heads  of  the  ten  departments 


Photo  Brown  Bros. 

President  Coolidge  and  his  cabinet.     The  White  House  is  the  President's  home 
and  office,  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  cabinet. 


together  make  up  the  President's  cabinet.  They  give 
him  written  reports  of  their  departments ; 347  they  also 
meet  at  his  direction  to  advise  and  help  him.     It  is 
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said  that  Lincoln  once  asked  his  cabinet  whether  or  not 
he  should  do  a  certain  thing.     Each  member  voted  "No." 
,       Lincoln     himself    voted    "Aye,"    then 
Advisers  added,  " The  ayes  have  it."     The  Presi- 

dent asks  for  advice,  then  follows  it 
or  not  as  he  thinks  best.  Yet  the  cabinet  members 
are  very  important  in  the  work  of  the  government. 

120.  It   is    through    the    ten   departments    that    the 

United  States  government  does  most  things.     But  there 

have  come  about  in  recent  times  addi- 
Other  Executive      , .        , 

tional  executive   agencies  to   carry  out 

the  laws  of   Congress.     Some  of  these 

originated  during  the  World  War.     To-day  important 

work  is  being  done   by  such   executive   bodies    as   the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 

Board,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  the  Civil 

Service  Commission.     The  members  of  nearly  all  such 

bodies  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  serve  under 

his  direction. 

121.  The  President  has  power  to  pardon  any  person 
accused  of  crime  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  except  an 

official  who  has  been   impeached.     He 

Pardons  and  -,  .  ■,  ,  .  ■,  . 

.  may  also  reprieve  or  delay  punishment 

for  a  crime3''0  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Most  crimes,  however,  are  punished 
under  the  laws  of  the  states,  and  in  such  cases  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  pardoning  power. 

122.  A  treaty  is  a  written  agreement  or  contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  governments.     The  President  makes 
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treaties  for  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.353  Usually  he  arranges  a  treaty 
with  another  country  through  his  rep-  Treaties 

resentative  in  the  State  Department. 
To  make  it  binding,  however,  two  thirds  of  the  Senate 
must  vote  for  it.355  President  Wilson  was  unable  to 
have  the  United  States  join  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
after  the  World  War,  because  fewer  than  two  thirds  of 
the  Senators  were  willing  to  confirm  it. 

123.  The  President  names  many  officials  to  govern- 
ment positions.  Before  they  may  take  office  their 
appointments    must    be    approved    by 

the  Senate,356  if  it  is  in  session.     In  this     Appointments  to 
,  j  •    •  ^  1  High  Official 

way  our  ambassadors,  mimsters,  consuls, 

the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

many  other  high  government  officials  are  chosen.     The 

President  gives  commissions,  that  is,  the  authority  to  act, 

to  all  officers  of  the  United  States.379     While  the  approval 

of  the  Senate  is  required  for  the  President's  appointments, 

he  alone  has  come  to  exercise  the  power  of  removal. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 

the  President  names  an  appointee  temporarily.365     When 

the   Senate  meets,  it  may  approve   the   appointment ; 

otherwise   it   must   terminate   in    that    session    of    the 

Senate. 

124.  Congress  has  power  to  make  laws  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  less  important  officials.361  The  appoint- 
ment of  thousands  of  employees  has  been  made  through 
civil  service  examinations.     Those  persons  who  desire 
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positions  as  letter  carriers,  for  instance,  or  clerks,  take 

an  examination.      Only  those  who  pass  it  successfully 

are    eligible    for    appointment    to    each 

position  to  be  filled,  and  the  appoint-         Appoint°^ 

ment  is  given  to  one  of  those  who  pass 

with  the  highest  marks.     With  these  appointments  the 

Senate  has  nothing  to  do. 

125.  When   Congress  meets,   the   President  has  his 

message  ready  to  read  to  it.369  *     The  newspapers  print 

with  big  headlines  what  he  has  to  say 

on  "the  state  of  the  Union."     In  this 

Message 

message,  he  reports  what  the  executive 
departments  have  done  during  the  year  and  what  meas- 
ures he  thinks  Congress  ought  to  pass.  When  the 
President  summons  Congress  to  a  special  session,  he 
explains  in  his  message  why  he  called  it  and  what  action 
he  thinks  desirable.373 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
agree on  the  time  to  adjourn,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  adjourn  them,375  but  no  President  has  ever 
exercised  this  power. 

126.  As  the  United  States  sends  ambassadors  and 
ministers  to  other  nations,  so  represent- 
atives   come    to    us    from    them.     The  1,     . 

Foreign 

President  receives  them376    (or,   it  may  Ministers 

be,   declines   to    recognize    them),    and 

*  The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  shows  President  Coolidge  deliver- 
ing, in  1923,  the  first  presidential  message  that  was  broadcast  by  radio. 
Notice  the  microphones  in  front  of  him. 
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through  the   Secretary   of   State   carries   on  our   inter- 
course with  them. 

127.    The  President   does  not   make  laws  or   repeal 
laws.     But  every  law  that  is  made  by  Congress,  whether 
he  thinks  it  wise  or  foolish,  necessary 
e     rea  es  Qr  ^^^553^  he  must  execute  faith- 

fully.378 To  do  this  he  is  given  great 
power.  He  has  the  army  and  navy  at  his  command  and 
the  militia  of  the  states  when  in  national  sendee.  He 
appoints  helpers  to  enforce  the  law.  He  must  see  that 
these  helpers  are  honest  and  capable  men.  Right  here 
is  his  big  job,  here  is  the  great  burden  that  rests  on  our 
President,  —  To  "take  care  that  the  laws 
rj  be  faithfully  executed."  37*     Every  person 

who  obeys  our  laws  helps  the  President ; 
every  person  who  disregards  our  laws,  or  makes  light  of 
them,  increases  his  burden. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  was  President  Harding's  idea  of  the  hard  work  con* 
nected  with  his  office?     (106) 

2.  What  relation  exists  between  our  President  and  our  army 
and  navy  ?     (107) 

3.  What  is  the  use  of  the  cabinet  officers?  What  kind  of  re- 
ports must  they  make  to  the  President,  and  what  obligations  do 
these  reports  place  on  the  President  ?     (108,  119) 

4.  Why  is  the  Secretary  of  State  said  to  be  the  most  important 
cabinet  officer?  Of  what  important  business  is  he  in  charge? 
(95,  109) 

5.  In  what  way  is  the  President  restricted  in  making  treaties? 
(122) 
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6.  What  if  the  Senate  does  not  approve  of  the  President's 
appointment  of  a  high  official?     (61,  123) 

7.  Tell  how  the  Civil  Service  Commission  relieves  the  Presi- 
dent of  much  hard  work.     (124) 

8.  What  is  the  President's  message?     (125) 

9.  Suppose  the  President  does  not  approve  of  the  laws  that 
exist  when  he  takes  office.     What  is  his  option  in  the  matter  ?  (127) 

10.  How  much  does  the  President  have  to  do  with  making 
laws?     (58,  125)  / 

11.  What  department  of  the  government  has  charge  of  enfon> 
ing  immigration  laws  ?  the  prohibition  law  ?     (118,  110) 


r.-c.  CONST. 
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INTERPRETING   THE    CONSTITUTION  —  WORK    OF 
THE    FEDERAL    COURTS 

128.  As  Congress  makes  the  laws,  as  the  President 
carries  them  out,  so  national  courts  explain  and  interpret 
them  to  the  people,  and  decide  upon  their  application 
in  particular  cases. 

129.  The  Constitution  established  "one  Supreme 
Court"  and  left  to  Congress  the  task  of  setting  up  other 

kinds  of  federal  courts  385  as  are  neces- 

e  era     o     s       sary#*     The  First  Congress  passed  the 
Established  r     J  _    „  .  »  ,  ™  • 

famous    Judiciary    Act    of    1789.     This 

*  The  number  and  kinds  of  lower  federal  courts  have  increased  as 
the  nation  has  grown.  At  present  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  District  Courts,  nine  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals,  and  the  Court  of  Claims. 

For  the  district  courts,  the  United  States  is  divided  into  eighty  dis- 
tricts. Each  has  in  it  a  court,  or  several  courts,  each  presided  over  by 
a  federal  district  judge.  These  courts  try  cases  under  national  laws. 
Cases  of  bankruptcy,  laws  for  which,  you  remember,  are  made  by  Con- 
gress ;   cases  against  bootleggers  and  counterfeiters,  are  tried  here. 

The  nine  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  were  established  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress in  1 89 1.  They  became  necessary  to  help  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  great  quantity  of  work.  They  hear  some  of  the  cases  which  before 
1 89 1  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1909  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  was  established.  It  gives  a 
person  paying  duty  on  imported  goods  a  chance  to  complain,  if  he  be- 
lieves he  was  taxed  unlawfully   on  the   goods   he   brought   into    this 
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organized  the  Supreme  Court  and  established  lower 
courts.  Without  these  courts  the  new  government 
could  never  have  worked  well.  Many  Americans  be- 
lieve that  no  branch  of  our  government  has  been  more 
successful  in  its  workings  than  the  judicial  branch ; 
that  the  judicial  branch  is  the  feature  which  crowns  our 
entire  system  of  government. 

130.  The  judge  of  a  federal  court  holds  a  position  of 

great    dignity    and   power.     He    is    appointed    by    the 

President    with    the    approval    of    the 

Senate.358     He  may  hold  his  position  dur-        _     '   ,  TG. 

J  c  a  Federal  Judge 

ing  good  behavior,388  which  means  for  life 
unless  he  should  be  impeached  and  convicted.  He  per- 
forms his  work  without  fear  or  favor,  for  he  cannot  be 
forced  out  of  his  position  or  have  his  salary  reduced.390 
He  upholds  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  deals  out  justice  to  every  one  alike. 

131.  The  Constitution  says  that  federal  courts  shall 

hear  and  decide  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution, 

under  the  treaties  of  the  United  States 

and     under     the     laws     of     Congress,       _  , 

to  Federal  Courts 

whether  they  are  cases  in  law  —  those 
fully  covered  by  the  laws  —  or  cases  in  equity  —  those 
not  wholly  covered  by  the  laws  but  in  which  reason  and 
fairness  also  enter  beyond  the  exact  wording  of  the  law.393 
The  federal  courts  also  hear  and  decide  (1)  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,399  (2)  cases  growing  out  of 

country.  The  Court  of  Claims  is  to  give  persons  who  have  any  other 
kind  of  complaint  against  the  government  an  opportunity  to  present  it. 
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disputes  between  states400  or  disputes  between  citizens 
of  different  states,402  (3)  cases  involving  foreign  coun- 
tries and  (4)  cases  involving  their  representatives,397 
and  (5)  cases  growing  out  of  disputes  over  navigation 
and  ownership  of  vessels  and  goods  at  sea.398 

132.  The  Constitution  also  says  that  the  federal  courts 
shall  hear  (6)  cases  growing  out  of  disputes  between  one 

state   and   citizens   of   another   state.401 
But  the  state  of  Georgia  was  once  sued 

Another  State  *n  court  Dv  a  man  named  Chisholm,  who 
won  his  case.  The  public  disliked  this 
idea  of  a  citizen's  dragging  a  state  to  court.  So  in  1798 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  was  added.  Since  then  a 
citizen  of  one  state  cannot  bring  suit  against  another 
state  in  a  federal  court.567  If  a  person  feels  he  has  a 
claim  against  a  state,  he  may  take  it  to  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  or  to  its  Court  of  Claims,  if  it  has  one.  But 
a  state,  if  it  wishes,  can  bring  suit  in  a  federal  court 
against  a  citizen  of  another  state. 

133.  All   cases   involving   representatives   of   foreign 
countries,  and  all  cases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  are 

taken  first  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
Jurisdiction  of  decision.407  The  other  cases  given  above 
the  Supreme  are  tried  ^  other  fedeml  courts?  ag  dis_ 

trict  courts  or  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals.  But  if  one  of  the  parties  in  such  a  case  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  a  trial,  he  may  take  the  case 
"on  appeal"  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or,  if  the 
case  is  very  important,  to  the  Supreme  Court.410    What 
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the  Supreme  Court  decides  is  the  last  word  to  be  said. 
With  it,  the  contenders  must  be  satisfied. 


(C)  Harris  &■  Ewing. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution."  By 
exercising  its  power  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  state  and  federal  laws,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  all  laws  in  the  land  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

134.  Our  highest  court  is  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  final  power  to 
pass  on  any  law  made  either  by  Congress 
or  by  the  legislature  of  a  state ; 487  it 
has  power  to  decide  whether  the  law  is  in  accord  or 
whether  it  is  at  variance  with  the  Constitution.394  The 
Chief  Justice  presides  over  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
are  eight  Associate  Judges. 

135.  The  Supreme  Court  does  not  pass  on  every  law 
made  by  Congress  and  every  law  made  by  every  state 


Power  of  the 
Supreme  Court 
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legislature.     It  has  nothing  to  say  on  any  law   until 

some  person  who  is  a  party  to  a  suit  before  the  court 

says,  through  his  lawyer,  "It  seems  to 

When  the  me  tnat  tne  jaw  -n  tnjs  case  is  not  in 

A  accord  with  the  Constitution.    Will  you 

explain  it  and  decide  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  constitutional?"  Then  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  study  the  law  and  give  their  decision  on  it.  If 
they,  by  a  majority  vote,  say  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution,  it  stands.  The  President  must  carry  it 
out.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decide  it  is  unconstitutional,  the  law  is  not 
really  a  law ;  it  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  passed.  A  lower 
court  also  may  declare  a  law  unconstitutional,  in  the 
same  way ;  but  in  such  a  case  an  appeal  may  always  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  You  see  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  highest  power  in  our  government.  Its 
history  shows  that  it  has  used  its  powers  with  the  great- 
est wisdom.  It  has  been  well  called  the  Guardian  of 
the  Constitution.* 

*  In  1 20  years  of  its  history  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  uncon- 
stitutional 23  laws  of  Congress  and  only  about  200  state  laws.  —  Forman, 
The  American  Republic,  pp.  122-123. 

You  may  discover  that  there  is  much  discussion  about  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  of  judges.  This  discussion  centers  on  two  points  : 
(1)  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the  states,  and  (2)  the  power  of  a  judge  to 
grant  injunctions. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  or  explaining  the  law,  that  the  judiciary  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  other  two  branches  of  government,  and  that  the 
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136.  Cases  brought  to  court  are  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal. In  a  civil  case,  usually  no  law  is  broken ;  no  per- 
son is  accused  of  crime ;    instead  one 

person  disputes  with  another  a  question       _  .   . 

-  Criminal  Cases 

of  property  or  personal  rights.  A  crimi- 
nal case  is  one  in  which  a  crime  has  been  committed,  a 
law  has  been  broken.  The  cases  against  a  counterfeiter 
and  a  bootlegger  are  criminal  cases.  Federal  courts  hear 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases  which  involve  the  United 
States  or  come  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.393 

137.  The  Constitution  requires  that  all  trials  in  crimi- 
nal cases  in  the  federal  courts  shall  be  heard  before  a 
jury.414    It  likewise  says  that  there  may         _...     T 
be  a  jury  to  try  civil  cases  where  the 

Supreme  Court  by  its  passing  on  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  is  taking  on  legislative  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
people  argue  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  passing  on  the  constitutionality 
of  state  and  federal  laws,  is  doing  the  work  which  the  Fathers  clearly 
intended  it  should  do.  By  exercise  of  this  power,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  all  laws  in  the  land  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  it 
has  protected  the  people  in  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
against  any  laws  that  are  not  constitutional. 

An  injunction  is  an  order  issued  by  a  judge  forbidding  the  doing  of  a 
certain  act.  A  citizen  or  a  group  of  citizens  might  perhaps  obtain  an 
injunction  against  a  street  railroad  company,  forbidding  the  laying  of 
its  tracks  on  a  certain  street.  This  holds  up  the  construction  until  a 
court  can  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  whether  the  rail- 
road company  has  the  right  to  lay  tracks  or  whether  the  citizens  have  a 
right  to  prevent  it.  An  injunction  is  often  resorted  to  in  connection 
with  labor  disagreements.  Employers  and  laborers  resort  to  it  each  in 
an  attempt  to  restrain  the  other.  The  court  in  such  a  dispute  acts  as 
umpire.  The  granting  of  the  injunction  by  a  judge  is  simply  an  order 
for  delay  until  the  umpire  gives  his  decision. 
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value  in  dispute  is  above  twenty  dollars.552  The 
decision  of  the  jury  is  final  as  to  the  questions  of  fact 
properly  submitted  to  it.554 

138.  When  the  trial  of  a  crime  is  held,  it  must  be  heard 
by  a  jury 414  in  the  state  where  the  crime  was   com- 
mitted.415    In  case  it  was  committed  at 

„, .  ,  sea  or  in  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 

Trials  .  ,,i  , 

but  not  in  a  state,  then  the  place  where 

the  trial  is  to  be  held  is  indicated  by  a  law  passed  by 

Congress.417 

139.  A  traitor  is  one  who  carries  on  war  against  his 
own  country  or  gives  help  and  comfort  to  its  enemies. 

His  crime  is  called  treason.420  Before  any 
T    .  one  can  be  convicted  of  treason  against 

the  United  States,  two  witnesses424  have 
to  swear  that  they  saw  him  in  an  act  of  treason ;  or  he 
can  be  convicted  on  his  own  confession  given  in  open 
court.425 

140.  Congress  fixes  what  shall  be  the  punishment  for 
treason.426     But  only  the  traitor  can  be  sentenced  to 

punishment.      Congress    cannot    punish 

m    .  his  children  bv  cutting  them  off   from 

Traitors  Not  .  ;  %      ^      ,       ,     _ 

Punished  inheriting  property.427     In  England  the 

law  had  been  that  a  sentence  for  treason 
worked  "corruption  of  blood,"  and  would  prevent  the 
traitor's  children  from  inheriting  property  through  him, 
—  say  from  their  grandfather,  the  traitor's  father.428 
This  clause  in  the  Constitution  prevents  any  such  in- 
justice here. 
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QUESTIONS 

i.  Name  three  branches  of  our  federal  government  and 
explain  how  they  differ  from  one  another.     (128) 

2.  What  court  is  established  by  the  Constitution?     (129) 

3.  What  are  the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
(133) 

4.  Under  what  conditions  does  the  Supreme  Court  pass  on 
this  constitutionality  of  a  law  ?     (135) 

5.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  ?     (134) 

6.  Under  what  conditions  may  a  jury  trial  be  demanded  in 
federal  courts  ?     (137) 

7.  A  man  who  lives  in  Texas  owns  a  piece  of  property  in 
Vermont.  The  state  of  Vermont  takes  this  property  for  public 
purposes.  What  redress  has  the  man  from  Texas  and  how  will 
he  go  about  it  to  receive  compensation  for  his  property  ?     (132) 

8.  A  crime  is  committed  in  mid-ocean  on  a  steamship  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.     Where  shall  the  trial  take  place  ?     (138) 

9.  How  are  traitors  dealt  with  ?     (139,140) 

10.  The  three  branches  of  our  federal  government  are  often 
said  to  be  independent  of  each  other.  Can  you  see  how  they  are 
w/er-dependent  ?  In  what  way  does  the  President  have  something 
to  do  with  lawmaking?  (58,  125)  In  what  way  does  the  Sen- 
ate have  an  executive  function?  (51,  122,  123)  How  does  the 
judicial  branch  depend  upon  the  executive?     (130) 

11.  Why  are  bootleggers  and  counterfeiters  tried  in  a  federal 
court  while  a  burglar  is  not  ?     (136) 

12.  Why  should  a  judge  be  sure  of  his  salary  and  of  his  position  ? 
(130) 


PART   V.     BLESSINGS   OF  LIBERTY 

CHAPTER   XIV 

JUSTICE   ESTABLISHED 

141.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Constitution  is  to  estab- 
lish justice  for  citizens  and  aliens,  for  rich  and  poor,  for 
innocent  and  guilty.  The  guilty  should  be  punished  in 
proportion  to  their  crimes,  and  the  innocent  should  never 
be  in  risk  of  being  convicted  of  crime. 

142.  Justice  is  maintained  throughout  our  land  by 
courts  of  law.     These  are  the  same  courts  which  explain 

or    interpret    our    laws.     They    punish 

^tusile  law-breakers    as    well.     Chapter    XIII 

the  Courts  t    l 

told  of  federal  courts  which  deal  out 
justice  in  matters  concerning  the  nation  and  its  laws. 
There  are  state  courts  which  deal  out  justice  accord- 
ing to  state  constitutions  and  state  laws.  All  courts 
must  uphold  the  national  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  land.490 

143.  You  have  read  of  the  federal  courts  set  up  ac- 
cording to   the   Constitution.     It   has  nothing  to   say 

about  the  kinds  of  courts  a  state  shall 
ou  s  un  ei     g^^g]^     But  ft   does   say  very  defi- 
the  Constitution  ■;  /         . 

mtely  what  supreme  law  shall  hold  in 

all  law  courts,  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

102 
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down  to  the  justice  court  of  the  smallest  village.  That 
supreme  law  is  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States. 

144.  Because  we  believe,  as  did  the  Romans,  that  it 

is  better  for  a  hundred  criminals  to  escape  than  for  one 

innocent  person  to  be  punished,  both  the 

r  .  Common  Law 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 

all  the  state  constitutions  set  up  strong  protection  for 

the  accused.     Then,  with  that  protection,  if  he  is  found 

guilty,  it  is  after  every  advantage  has  been  given  him. 

The  court  procedure  which  holds  in  our  country,  not  only 

in  the  federal  courts  but  in  all  the  states  except  one 

(Louisiana),  is  based  largely  on  what  is  called  common 

law.      Our  body   of   common  law  had    its    origin   in 

England. 

145.  A  person  accused  of  crime  must  be  tried  before 
a  jury.415     A  jury  is  a  group  of  twelve  citizens  chosen  by 
lot.     They  must  have  open  minds  544  *         t  •  1  b    T 
about  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused. 

Their  work  is  to  listen  at  the  trial  to  the  evidence,  or 
proof,  given  against  the  accused  and  to  the  evidence 
given  in  his  behalf.  Then  they  decide  whether  the 
evidence  all  together  proves  him  guilty.  They  must 
remember  he  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty.  More 
than  that,  to  have  effect,  their  decision  must  be  unani- 
mous. The  twelve  must  agree  that  the  evidence  proved 
him  guilty.     If  they  do  so  agree,  the  judge  sentences 

*The  provisions  of  the  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
apply  only  to  the  operations  of  the  federal  government;  but  similar 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  states. 
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him  to  a  fine,  or  to  imprisonment,  or  to  death,  or 
whatever  punishment  is  laid  down  by  law  for  the  crime 
committed. 

146.   The   jury's    decision   is    called    the   verdict.     If 


Photo  by  Brown  Bros. 

Trial  by  jury.  "  The  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial, 
by  an  impartial  jury."  In  this  picture  the  twelve  jurymen  are  seen  in  the  upper 
left  corner;  the  judge  has  the  largest  desk,  at  the  left. 

jurors  fail  to  agree  in  their  verdict,  the  judge  dismisses 

the  case.     A  second  trial  with  another 

Verdict  of  Not       jury    may    f0now.     But    if    a    verdict 

^U     JIeC,U^eS    calls  the  accused   "Not  guilty,"  never 
Second  Trial  for  .  .  , 

Same  Offense        again  can  he  be  tried  for  that  same  of- 
fense.    To  put  him  on  trial  again  would 
be  putting  him  twice  in  risk  of  his  welfare,  or  "for  the 
same  offense  twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb."  537 
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147.  A  trial  in  a  federal  court  must  be  held  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  crime  was  committed.545  If  you'  were 
accused  of  robbing  the  mails  in  your 

town,  would  it  be  fair  for  you  to  be  taken        „    eT*    "  f . 
'  .  _  Must  Be  Held 

to  a  distant  state  or  city,  where  no  one 

knew  you  or  your  reputation  and  where  it  would  be  ex- 
pensive to  bring  witnesses  to  say  a  good  word  for  you? 
At  home  many  people  may  know  you  as  an  honest,  law- 
abiding  citizen.  It  is  fair  that  you  should  have  at 
your  trial  the  advantage  of  your  neighbors'  opinion 
of  you. 

A  person  accused  of  crime  must  have  his  trial  without 
unnecessary  delay.544  It  must  be  public  so  that  his 
friends  may  know  what  is  going  on.544 

A  public  trial  does  not  mean  one  which       °    nnece^s^ry 

Delay 
idle  onlookers  may  attend,  but  one  open 

to  the  representatives  of  the  public  and  those  who  are 

concerned. 

148.  The  accused  must  be  present  at  his  trial,  for  he 
must  know  of  what  crime  he  is  accused.548  He  should 
have  the  chance  to  look  in  the  eye  the 

persons  who  give  evidence  against  him.548  cc"se 

Persons  who  can  speak  in  his  behalf  and 

are  slow  and  unwilling  to  do  so  can  be  compelled  to  be 

his  witnesses  and  to  tell  the  court  what 

they  know  of  him  and  the  case.549     And  .    x  0  ,, 

J  against  Self 

the  court  cannot  make  the  accused  per- 
son say  anything  against  himself.538     Moreover,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  services  of  a  competent  lawyer.550      If 
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he  is  too  poor  to    employ    one,   the  court  does  it  for 

him.  If  lawyers  are  unwilling  to  serve 
Entitled  to  ,.  ,  J        .  ° 

c         ,  him,   the    court    has    power    to    order 

one  to  do  so. 

149,  A  person  may  not  be  put  to  death  or  be  impris- 
oned or  have  his  liberty  otherwise  curtailed  or  his  prop- 
erty taken  from  him  either  by  seizure 

a  eguar  so         ,     ^      ^  ,  unless  all  the  regular 

Liberty  Must  Be  f  .    J  * 

Observed  legal  steps  for  such  treatment  are   first 

taken.540,627  So  all  persons  are  pro- 
tected against  any  illegal,  irregular  acts  of  aggression 
by  those  who  chance  to  be  in  authority. 

150.  Not  only  is  a  person  accused  of  crime  protected 
by  a  prompt,  public  trial,  heard  before    an  impartial 

jury   in    his    own    community,    with    a 

lawyer  and  witnesses  in  his  behalf,543  but 

we  are  protected  against  being  unjustly  accused.     Before 

a  person  can  be  accused  of  a  serious  crime,  in  the  federal 

courts  and  in  the  courts  of  most  of  the  states,  a  grand  jury 

must  act.532     A  federal  grand  jury  is  a  group  of  from 

sixteen  to  twenty-three  representative  citizens.     They, 

like  the  members  of  the  trial  jury,  are  chosen  by  lot. 

To  them  is  brought  the  evidence  found  after  a  crime  has 

been  committed.     This  they  examine,   and  then  they 

decide  by  vote  whether  or  not  there  is  evidence  enough 

to  accuse  any  person  of  the  crime.     If  twelve  or  more 

vote  yes,  thev  bring  an  indictment 
Indictment  .  ,  -  ,  .  , 

against  this  person,  which  means  that 

they  accuse  him  of  committing  the  crime.     If,  in  their 
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opinion,  the  evidence  is  not  enough,  they  refuse  to 
indict,  and  the  person  under  suspicion  is  not  placed 
on  trial. 

151.  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  most 

of  the  states  no  person  can  be  accused  of  a  serious 

crime  by  only  one  man ;  *    the  grand 

jury  brings  an  indictment  against  him.  0ne  Person  Can_ 

,T  .  ,                                   ,              j            j   -  not  Accuse  or 

Neither  can  a  person  be  condemned  tor  _ 

1            •      1     •     1           1          -i  Convict 
serious  crime  by  a  single  judge ;  the  trial 

jury  must  first  by  unanimous  vote  bring  in  its  verdict 

of  "  Guilty." 

152.  After  a  man  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  he  must  be  kept  from  running  away  while  he  is 
awaiting  his  trial.     Although  it  is  to  be 

held  promptly,  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done  in  getting  ready  for  it.  Members  of  the  jury 
have,  to  be  selected,  witnesses  summoned,  and  evidence 
found.  And  the  trial  may  have  to  wait  for  its  turn  with 
other  trials.  In  order  that  the  accused  during  this  time 
shall  be  prevented  from  escaping  he  is  asked  to  give  bail 
or  is  kept  in  jail.  Bail  is  the  security  deposited  as  assur- 
ance that  he  will  come  to  court  for  his  trial.  It  may  be 
in  the  form  of  money  or  bonds  or  other  valuables.  The 
accused  may  supply  it  himself  or  his  friends  may  put  it 
up  for  him.  But  the  bail  demanded  must  not  be  more 
than  a  person  in  his  circumstances  could  reasonably  be 
required  to  produce.557 

*In  a  few  state  courts  the  accusation  or  "information"  may  be  made 
by  a  responsible  officer  —  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
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153.    If  a  person  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  the  amount 

is  limited  by  law ;   and  it  must  not  be 

easona   e  more  than  is  reasonable  in  consideration 

Fines;  No  Cruel        .     .  .        ..» 

and  Un    ual  oi  nature  ot  the  crime.00'     Likewise 

Punishments  cruel  and  unusual  methods  are  forbidden 

in  the  punishment  of  criminals.558  To- 
day we  should  look  upon  the  whipping  post  and  ducking 
stool  as  both  cruel  and  unusual. 

QUESTIONS 

i.   What  is  the  duty  of  the  courts?     (142) 

2.  Why  are  courts  necessary? 

3.  What  relation  is  there  between  state  courts  and  the  Con- 
stitution?    (143) 

4.  Why  did  the  Fathers  set  up  such  safeguards  of  liberty 
around  accused  persons  ?     (144) 

5.  What  is  a  jury?  What  is  a  verdict?  How  many  of  the 
jury  must  agree  in  order  to  convict  a  person?     (145,  146,  151) 

6.  Suppose  the  jury  does  not  agree.  How  about  bringing 
the  accused  person  up  for  a  second  trial  ?     (146) 

7.  If  a  person  is  accused  of  committing  a  crime  in  Ohio,  can 
his  trial  be  held  in  Tennessee  ?     Why  ?     (147) 

8.  A  man  is  accused  of  committing  a  crime,  punishable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  has  no  money  and  is  a  stranger 
in  the  community.  How  does  the  Constitution  provide  that  this 
man  may  be  sure  of  legal  advice  ?     (148) 

9.  What  does  the  grand  jury  decide?  What  is  an  indict- 
ment?    What  is  meant  by  "returning  an  indictment"?     (150) 

10.  What  provision  is  there  in  the  Constitution  that  permits 
an  accused  person  to  be  out  of  prison  while  awaiting  trial?  (152) 
Are  there  any  exceptions  ? 

11.  Discuss  the  attitude  expressed  in  the  Constitution  regard- 
ing the  punishment  of  convicted  criminals. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  BILL   OF   RIGHTS 

154.  The  Makers  of  the   Constitution  remembered 

well  their- English  history,  how  Englishmen  from  earliest 

times  had  fought  for  the  precious  safe- 

i  i.i  ttt    •      a  Liberty  Won 

guards  of  personal  liberty.     We  in  Amer-    through  stmggle 

ica  enjoy  these  safeguards  as  freely  as 
we  do  the  air  and  sunshine  in  which  we  live.     Though 
they  are  free  to  us  now,  they  have  been  won  only  through 
many  bitter  struggles  on  the  part  of  our  valorous  fore- 
fathers. 

155.  One  of  the  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  is  the  writ 

of  Habeas  Corpus.     By  use  of  this,  a  person  imprisoned 

without  cause  may  be  set  free.     A  writ 

.  .  ;  .  Habeas  Corpus 

is  a  paper  on  which  a  message  is  written. 

This  message,  when  written  in  Latin,  contains  the  words 
habeas  corpus,  "(that)  you  have  the  body."  The  docu- 
ment is  signed  by  a  judge  and  is  addressed  to  an  official 
such  as  a  warden,  a  sheriff,  or  a  constable,  who  holds  a 
prisoner  in  custody.  The,  message  means  this  :  "I  order 
you  to  bring  John  Smith  personally  before  me  that  I  may 
learn  whether  he  is  lawfully  imprisoned." 

156.  The  officer  who  receives  this  paper  must  take 

his  prisoner  to  the  judge.     The  judge 

finds  out  why  the  prisoner  is  held.     If 

.         i       r  i  i-ii  Imprisonment 

there  is  a  lawful  reason,  the  judge  has 

the  officer  take  him  back  to  prison.     But  if  there  is  not 
r.-c.  const.  —  9  109 
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lawful  authority  for  his  being  imprisoned,   the  judge 
orders  his  release. 

THE  PRESIDENT   0?  THE  UNITED  STATES 


JOHN  SllITH,  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York, 

GRB5TIN.  G  ■: 


We  command  you  that  you  have  the  body  of  PETER  X. 
PETERS,  by  you  imprisoned  and  detained  as  .it  is  said, 
together  with  the  time  and  cause  of  such  imprisonment 
and  detention  by  whatsoever  name  it  shall  be  called  or 
charged,  before  Hon.  Richard  Robinson,  judge  of  our  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States,  within  and  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  at  the  United  States  Court 
House  in  the  Old  Post  Office  Building,  Park  Row  and  Broad- 
way, in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City,  County  and  State 
of  Hew  York,  on  the  17th  day  of  January,   1924,  at  10 
o'clocK  in  the  forenoon,  to  do  and  receive  all  and  singular 
those  things  which  shall  then  and  there  be  considered 
concerning  him;  and  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 

WITNESS  the  Honorable  Richard  Robinson,  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  ¥nited  Staves,  this  16th  day  of 
January,  1924,  and  in  the  148th  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa. 


<&— 


DOE  &  ROE, 

Attorneys  for  the  Relator, 

230  Wan  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  within  writ  is  allowed  this  16th  day  of 
January,  1924. 


' 


Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court. 


A  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 


157.    In  time  of  great  danger,  as  in  war,  it  might  be 

necessary  to  arrest  and  imprison  a  per- 
Suspension  of  ,      e   ,     .  0       . , 

h      c  son  suspected  of  being  a  spy.     bo  the 

Constitution    says    that    the    writ    of 
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Habeas  Corpus  may  be  suspended  only  in  time  of  danger 
when  the  safety  of  the  people  requires  it.231 

158.  A  prisoner  has  the  right  to  get  the  writ  himself, 
or  to  get  it  through   his  lawyer  or  his    friends.     The 

judge  will  sign  it  if   there  appears   to 

*      &  *  r         i       r   i    •  •  How  ^e  Writ 

be  any  question  of  unlawful  imprison-  .     , 

ment.  The  writ  is  a  precious  privilege 
to  us.  Consider  what  it  would  mean  if  a  person  could 
be  thrown  into  jail  and  kept  there  because  some  one 
wanted  him  out  of  the  way.  People  were  imprisoned 
without  cause  in  France  until  1789.  In  England  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  has  been  a  right  of  the  people 
since  1679.  The  Stuart  kings  wished  to  forget  it  some- 
times. But  the  people  never  did  and  they  always  made 
trouble  for  a  king  who  tried  to  take  it  away  from  them. 
Trial  by  jury,  a  second  safeguard  of  personal  liberty, 
is  described  in  Chapter  XIV. 

159.  A  third  safeguard  is  protection  against  any  ex 

post  facto  law.     No  law  may  be  passed  by  Congress  234 

or  by  any  state  261  which  would  make  a  ^T   _    _ 

.  .  .  No  Ex  Post 

certain  act  a  crime  after  it  had  been  Facto  Laws 

committed,  if  it  was  not  a  crime  at  the 
time  it  was  committed,  and  no  law  may  be  passed  which 
increases  the  punishment  of  a  crime  after  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. Suppose  the  pupils  of  your  school  played  a 
game  at  lunch  time  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday  the  faculty  passed  a  new  rule  which  said 
your  game  was  illegal  or  against  the  rules,  and  punished 
you  according  to  the  Wednesday  rule  for  your  game  of 
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Monday  and  Tuesday.  This  is  a  very  simple  example 
of  ex  post  facto  law.  The  Latin  words  mean  ''after  the 
deed."     Such  a  law  clearly  is  not  fair. 

160.  Another  safeguard  is  our  protection  against  bills 
of  attainder.     Neither  Congress  **  nor  any  state  261  may 

pass  a  bill  of  attainder.     This  means  a 

No  Bm  of  .  u  •  4.  A  u 

.^  .   ,  person  mav  not  be  convicted  bv  an  act 

Attainder  .        .  ' 

of  legislation.     Persons  accused  of  crime 

must  be  given  a  trial  by  jury  in  the  courts  so  that  they 

have  a  chance  to  defend  themselves. 

161.  The  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to  make  any 

law  establishing  or  prohibiting  a  religion.514     Xo  federal 

law  mav  ever  require  the  people  to  wor- 
Rehgious  ,  .      .  '  V.  ^  g  n 

F      ,  snip   in   any   particular   way   or   follow 

any  particular  religion.  Tins  too  is  a 
safeguard  which  we  take  for  granted,  but  which  the  peo- 
ple in  1789  felt  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Constitution. 

162.  Likewise  we  enjoy  freedom  of  speech.     Congress 

may  pass  no  law  which  deprives  us  of  the  right  to  say 

what  we  please.516  This,  bv  no  means. 
Free  Speech  .     _       .  .  .  __  .    .  . 

is  the  right  to  say  what  will  injure  others. 

We  may  no  more  take  away  a  person's  reputation  than 

we  may  rob  him  of  his  purse.     The  telling  of  an  untruth 

which  injures  a  person  is  slander. 

163.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  freedom  of  speech  carried 

over  into  print.     Congress  may  pass  no 

om  0  j       which  forbids  putting  what  we  wish 

the  Press  *  am       TT 

to    say  into   the    newspapers.01*      Here 

again  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  mean  the  right  to 
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injure  others.  To  print  false  statements  injuring  others  is 
called  libel.  Libel  is  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  For  either  slander  or  libel  the  injured 
person  may  sue  to  recover  damages. 

164.  Still  another  right  the  people  have  is  to  meet  in 
a  quiet,  orderly  way  and  discuss  matters 

of  interest.517     Congress  may  pass  no  law  .         .. 

to  prevent  such  meeting.     But  a  city 
often  requires  that  those  who  wish  to  assemble  get  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

165.  People  are  not  to  be  prevented  by  a  law  of 
Congress    from    asking   for    relief    from 

grievances    in    the    government.     They  p 

may  ask  for  it  through  petition.518 

166.  The  militia  of  a  state  is  made  up  of  all  men 

between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  who  are  well  and  strong. 

Every  state  has  the  right  to  have  its  „       . 

...  .  .      ,         ,,.„,.       ,  State  Militia 

militia  orgamzed  and  drilled  in  the  use 

of  firearms  for  its  protection.520     But  this  right  does  not 


Every  state   has  the  right  to  have1,  its  male  citizens  organized  and  drilled  in  the 
use  of  firearms  for  its  protection. 
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mean  that  a  person  may  carry  concealed  weapons  with- 
out permission.  Those  who  would  do  so  often  seek  to 
harm  others. 

167.  A  person  need  never  have  soldiers  quartered  in 

his  house  in  time  of  peace  unless  he  con- 

Tr°ooQp^eH^mes  sents'       Congress   must   provide   other 
places,  except  in  time  of  war,  when  spe- 
cial laws  may  be  passed.523 

168.  Englishmen  used  to  say,  "A  man's  house  is  his 
castle."  In  olden  days  a  castle,  being  strongly  fortified 
by  high  stone  walls,  could  not  be  broken  into.  A  man's 
house,  protected  by  the  law,  cannot  be  entered  without 

reason,  even  by  officers  of  the  law.526  * 
Seeurity  of  the        -n  r  »_     •«■  i- 

Before  a  sheriff  or  a  pohceman  may 
Home  r  J 

enter  a  house  to  search  for  a  person  who 

lives  there  or  to  search  through  his  papers  and  belongings, 
the  officer  must  have  a  warrant.  A  warrant  is  a  paper 
issued  by  a  judge  describing  exactly  what  the  officer  is 
to  search  for,  where  he  is  to  search,  and  giving  him  per- 
mission to  do  so.528  Yet  if  a  criminal  flees  into  a  house 
to  hide,  a  pohceman  may  run  after  him  to  arrest  him. 
If  cries  for  help  come  from  a  house,  people  have  a  right 
to  break  in  to  find  out  what  is  wrong. 

169.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  government, 
either  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  state  or  a  town,  to 
use,   for  the   community's    good,   a    piece   of  property 

*The  Fourth  Amendment  restricting  officers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  similar  to  provisions  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  states, 
restricting  state  and  local  officers. 
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belonging  to  an  individual.     Perhaps  a  new  post  office 

is  to  be  built  in  a  certain  town.     The  one  location  which 

is  best  for  it  is  a  corner  owned  by  a  man 

who  is  unwilling  to  sell.    Yet  it  is  neces-        .    «!!/„ 
0  for  Public  Use 

sary  for  the  convenience,  for  the  good  of 
many  persons  that  he  should  do  so.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  government  has  the  right  to  compel  him 
to  sell.  In  doing  so,  it  is  exercising  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  In  the  Fifth  Amendment  we  read,  "nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation."  541  Although  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment compels  the  owner  to  sell,  it  must  pay  him  a 
fair  price.  A  referee  may  be  asked  to  decide  what  is  a 
fair  price. 

170.  Are  these  assurances  of  personal  liberty  neces- 
sary? These  privileges  of  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  of  petition,  of  assembling  peaceably,  freedom 
from  search  without  warrant,  freedom  from  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers,  freedom  of  the  militia  to  carry  arms,  free- 
dom to  hold  property  —  should  they  all  be  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution? 

Go  back  to  the  days  of  oppression  either  in  Europe  or  in 

America.     Then  unjust  and  tyrannical  rulers  sought  to 

deny  these  rights  to  the  people.     Would 

our  Congress,  made  up  of  the  people's    Makers  Thousht 

representatives,  ever  seek  to  do  so  ?    We  g  Ts    ,er! 

Implied 
can  scarcely  believe  it  would.     Makers  of 

the  Constitution  did  not  believe  it  would.     So  they  did 

not  put  these  safeguards  into  the  Constitution  at  first. 
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When  the  Constitution  was  handed  over  to  the  people 

to  accept,  the  people  asked  for  the  safeguards.     They 

m    „.  ratified  the  Constitution  without  them, 

The  First  Ten         .  .  .  ,  _  ,       ' 

Amendments  knowing,   however,   that  they  could  be 

added  as  amendments.     As  soon  as  the 

First  Congress  met  it  proposed  the  first  ten  amendments 

with  all  their  protection  to  personal  liberty  and  to  persons 

accused  of  crime.     The  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 

the  states  promptly  ratified  all  ten  amendments.     So, 

from  almost  the  first,  they  have  stood  as  part  of  the 

Constitution. 

171.   We  call  them  our  Bill  of  Rights,  after  the  English 

.  «.„   ,«.  ,  Bill  of  Rights  in  which  Englishmen  have 

A  Bill  of  Rights  .   f  .._  &       _    . 

many  of  the  same  nghts  assured  them,  — 

especially  rights  of  personal  liberty. 

We  proudly  call  the  United  States  the  "  Land  of  Lib- 
erty." It  has  taught  the  world  how  liberty  may  be  a 
blessing  to  all.  With  the  enjoyment  of 
p1 .  pj  liberty  there  must  always  be  the  thought 

of  others.  Our  liberties  go  as  far  as  the 
point  where  the  other  person's  begin.  I  may  say  what  I 
like  until  I  say  what  injures  some  one  else.  I  may 
do  what  I  please  until  my  actions  hurt  others.  I  may 
do  what  I  choose  with  what  belongs  to  me  until  I  cause 
annoyance  or  injury  to  those  about  me. 

America  is  the  land  of  the  free  but  it  is  also  the 
"  Land  of  Fair  Play."  We  are  much  more  proud  of 
that  title  than  of  the  first.  For  it  has  in  it  consideration 
of  others. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  is  it  that  we  take  for  granted  the  personal  privileges 
assured  us  under  the  Constitution  ?     (154) 

2.  Suppose  you  had  a  friend  who  you  thought  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  unjustly.  How  would  you  go  about  it 
to  have  the  matter  investigated  and  corrected?     (158) 

3.  Has  Habeas  Corpus  been  suspended  during  your  lifetime? 
Why  should  it  ever  be  suspended  ? 

4.  What  objection  is  there  to  an  ex  post  facto  law?     (159) 

5.  Explain  why  Congress  cannot  convict  a  person  by  a  law. 
What  was  the  name  given  to  that  kind  of  conviction  ?     (160) 

6.  Why  should  private  property  be  taken  for  a  railway,  a  bridge, 
or  a  school  building  ?  What  right  does  the  government  enjoy  in 
this  respect  ?     (169) 

7.  What  name  is  often  applied  to  the  first  ten  amendments? 
("D 

8.  Why  were  not  the  first  ten  amendments  included  in  the 
original  body  of  the  Constitution  ?     (170) 

9.  Give  four  or  five  of  the  chief  blessings  of  liberty. 

10.  Explain  how  each  benefits  you  and  your  family. 

11.  Show  that  in  a  democracy  the  right  of  free  speech  is  neces- 
sary. 

12.  How  is  the  ownership  of  property  safeguarded  in  the  Con- 
stitution ?     (169) 

13.  Show  that  the  right  of  individuals  to  own   property   is 
necessary  to  an  industrious,  progressive  community. 


PART  VI.     THE   STATES   UNDER   THE 
CONSTITUTION 

^CHAPTER   XVI 
RELATIONS    BETWEEN    STATES 

172.  The  people,  who  are  the  source  of  government. 

have  set  up  a  double  government,  the  federal  and  the 

state.  These  depend  upon  each  other. 
Our  Dual  Form       .  .  .        .         f_m  _       ,. 

of  Gov  mment  neither  is  subject  or  subordinate  to 

the  other,  although  no  state  is  per- 
mitted to  have  any  law  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.4'1 For  certain  purposes  each  is  complete  within 
itself,  but  incomplete  without  the  other  for  the  great 
purpose  of  governing  the  people.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  complete  control  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  for  example ;  the  state  government  has  com- 
plete control  of  relations  within  the  home,  the  relations 
between  man  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  employer 
and  employees.  One  government  is  the  complement  of 
the  other. 

173.  The  Constitution  aims  to  preserve  the  state  and 
to  maintain  the  state  government  as  much  as  it  aims 

to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  maintain 

XT   .  the  national  government.     In  the  divi- 

Nation  & 

sion  of  powers  between  the  states  and 

the  federal  government,  the  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 

118 
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stitution  to  the  federal  government  are  definitely  enu- 
merated ;  the  powers  of  the  states  are  all  those  not  denied 
to  the  state  nor  delegated  to  the  federal  government.563 
The  powers  which  are  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  often  called  the  delegated  powers.  The  powers 
which  belong  to  the  states  are  called  the  residual  powers. 
There  are  other  powers  which  both  state  and  nation 
exercise ;  these  are  called  concurrent.  We  are  taxed 
both  by  the  nation  and  by  our  state.  So  taxation  is  an 
example  of  a  concurrent  power. 

We  find  in  the  Constitution  rules  for  the  relations  be- 
tween the  states  and  between  the  states  and  the  nation. 

174.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  laws,  the  public 
records,  and  decisions  in  the  law  courts  of  one  state  must 
receive  full  credit  in  all  other  states.430  Each  state  must 
give  full  recognition  to  the  acts  and  judgments  of  the 
others. 

A  marriage  in  one  state  is  recognized  in  all  states. 

The  court  decisions  of  one  state  must 

be  accepted  in  others.     If  a  New  York     _ 

,       .  .     .  ...  Respect  Laws  of 

court  should  give  the  decision  in  a  law  other  States 

case  that  Thomas  Smith  owed  you  $500, 

and  then  Thomas  Smith 'moved  to  Texas,  the  courts  of 

Texas  would  recognize  his  debt  to  you  and  aid  you  in 

collecting  it. 

175.  Every  court  paper,  state  law,  and  record  has 

attached  to  it  a  state  seal.     The  seal  is  „    ■ 

State  Seals 
a  guarantee  that  the  paper  is  legal  and 

proper.     Congress  has  provided  by  law  that  the  seal  of 
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a  state  on  a  document  from  that  state  should  make  it 
authentic.  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  reex- 
amination of  a  document  of  one  state  when  used  in 
another.432 

176.  A  citizen  of  one  state  on  going  into  another  is  on 

an  equality  with  its  citizens.436    But  he  cannot  carry  the 

privileges  of  his  own  state  beyond  its 
Citizens  of  One       f      _     °        .  ,  .   / 

State  on  borders.     A  state  has  the  right  to  lay 

Equality  with  down  its  requirements  for  voting.  It 
Those  of  may  sej-  qualifications  of  age,  residence, 

and  education,  such  as  ability  to  read  and 
write.  In  such  voting  qualifications  it  must  not,  of 
course,  include  race  or  color  or  sex.  The  Fifteenth  and 
the  Nineteenth  Amendments  forbid.  Each  state  decides 
for  itself  also  the  day,  the  places,  and  the  method  of 
voting,  except  that  Congress  has  fixed  the  date  of  presi- 
dential elections  (section  102) 312  and  (for  nearly  all 
states)  the  same  day  (the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November)  for  the  election  of  members  of 
Congress.83 

177.  A  man  charged  with  murder,  arson,  treason,  or 

any  other  crime  may  be  captured  in  another  state  to 

which  he  has  fled.  The  governor  of  his 
Extradition  .  _      ,      & 

home  state  may  ask  the  governor  01  the 

state  where  he  was  found  to  return  him  in  order  that 

he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.439     It  is  very 

seldom  that  such  a  request  is  refused  by  any  governor. 

Likewise  in  the  early  days  runaway  slaves  were  to  be 

returned  to  their  owners.445 
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178.  The  United  States  has  grown  from  the  thirteen 
original    states   on    the    Atlantic   coast 

to  forty-eight,  stretching  through  to  the  p     ., 

Pacific.     The  Fathers  of  the  Constitution  Expansion 

foresaw    and    provided     for    expansion. 
The  Constitution  gives   Congress  control  of  admitting 
new  states  into  the  Union.450 

179.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  made,  the 
large  states  feared  that  they  might  be  cut  into  parts  to 

make   more   states.     And   some   of    the 

n  r         j  ^u  •  1-4.   v.  i     State  Boundaries 

small  states  feared  they  might  be  swal- 

11?  1  Assured  by 

lowed    up    by    being    added    to    others.  Constitution 

So  we  find  in  the  Constitution  that  no 
division  of  any  state  may  be  made,  and  that  no  state 
may  be  joined  to  another    without  the  consent  of  its 
legislature  as  well  as  that  of  Congress.451 

No  state  has  ever  been  made  by  putting  two  or  more 
states  together.  On  the  other  hand,  four  states  have 
been  made  by  cutting  off  parts  of  others.  origin  of  Ver- 
Vermont  was  made  out  of  land  which  mont,  Kentucky, 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  gave  up.  Maine,  and 

Kentucky  was  cut  off  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
Maine  from  Massachusetts,  and  West  Virginia  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  all  these  cases,  the  consent  of  the  state  legis- 
latures and  of  Congress  was  given  to  the  making  of  the 


*  West  Virginia  was  cut  off  from  Virginia  during  the  Civil  War  by 
consent  of  a  state  legislature  chosen  from  the  part  of  the  state  under 
northern  control.     The  part  under  southern  control  did  not  consent. 
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180.  A  new  state  on  coming  into  the  Union  comes  in 

on  equal  terms  with  the  others.     It  has 
New  States  on  c  _    , 

Equality  with  Old   tW°  Senators-      lt  has  as   many  RePre" 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  any  state  v/ith  the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 

181.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  power  to  make 

rules   to   regulate   all  lands   belonging   to   the   United 

m     .     .  States.457  In  the  pioneer  days,  there  were 

Territories  \  . ' 

vast   stretches   of   unoccupied   land   in 

the  West.  These  were  marked  off  into  territories  and 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  Congress.  In  time,  a  territory 
became  populated,  and  wished  to  become  a  state.  It 
made  a  set  of  rules  as  its  constitution  and  asked  to 
be  let  into  the  Union.  If  Congress  approved,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  All  together,  Congress  has 
granted  admission  to  35  states.  The  last  to  be  admitted 
was  Arizona,  in  191 2. 

To-day  Congress  makes  rules  for  the  governing  of 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  all 
other  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.457  Perhaps 
Congress  may  some  day  admit  one  of  these  as  the  forty- 
ninth  state  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  a  territory  ex- 
ercise no  governmental  power  except  that  which  Congress 
gives  to  them.  A  territorial  government  usually  consists 
of  a  legislature  chosen  by  the  people  and  a  governor  and 
judges  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

182.  The  Constitution  states  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
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A  Republic 
Denned 


The  Philippine  House  of  Representatives.  Under  a  law  passed  by  Congress, 
the  President  appoints  a  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  but  most  of  the 
laws  for  the  islands  are  made  by  a  Legislature  elected  by  the  Filipinos. 

state.463  The  Constitution  itself  sets  up  a  republican 
government  for  the  United  States.  James  Madison 
said:  "We  may  define  a  republic  to  be 
a  government  which  derives  all  its  powers 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  great 
body  of  people,  and  is  administered  by  persons  holding 
their  offices  during  pleasure,  for  a  limited  period,  or  dur- 
ing good  behavior."  *  llie  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  made  by  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  ;  they 
are  carried  out  by  a  President,  chosen  indirectly  by  the 
people,  whose  term  of  office  is  limited.  The  national 
government  thus  might  serve  the  states  as  a  model  of 
republican  government. 

*  Madison,  The  Federalist,  No.  39. 
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So  the  Constitution  promises  that  the  United  States 

r>hall  see  to  it  that  each  state  has  a  government  run 

by  its  people  through  their  own  chosen 

representatives.       It  also  promises  that 

the   United    States    shall    protect   each 

state    against     enemies    from    without 

and  from  violence  within  its  borders,  if  the  legislature 

or  the  governor  calls  for  help.465 


The  Constitution 
Guarantees  Pro- 
tection 


QUESTIONS 

i.  Why  is  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  necessary  before 
there  can  be  a  federal  law  prohibiting  child  labor?     (173) 

2.  "A  person  comes  in  contact  with  his  state  government  a 
dozen  times  where  he  comes  once  in  contact  with  the  federal 
government."  Can  you  show  a  dozen  contacts  that  you-  have 
with  your  state  government  ? 

3.  What  advantage  is  there  in  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  each  state  shall  recognize  the  laws  of  the  others  ?     (174) 

4.  Of  what  use  is  a  state  seal  ?  (175)  Can  you  procure  a  fac- 
simile of  your  state  seal  ? 

5.  What  qualifications  may  a  state  set  for  voters?  What  ones 
may  it  not  ?     (176) 

6.  Suppose  the  governor  of  one  state  thinks  he  has  good  reason 
for  refusing  to  sign  extradition  papers  of  a  persoti  sought  for  a 
crime  committed  in  another  state,  what  happens  to  the  crimi- 
nal?    (177) 

7.  What  provision  did  the  Fathers  make  for  enlarging  the 
Union?     (178) 

8.  Why  did  the  Constitution  guarantee  the  boundaries  of  the 
states?     (179) 

9.  How  does  the  government  of  a  territory  differ  from  that  of  a 
state?     (181,  182) 


CHAPTER  XVII 
WHAT   THE    STATES    MAY   NOT   DO 

183.  By  the  Constitution  a  state  may  no  longer  make 

treaties  with  other  states  or  other  coun- 

,  ,  ,        ,  t        *    ,  •  i  r       States  May  Not 

tries,  as  it ^  could  under  the  Articles  of       Make  Treaties 

Confederation.257 

184.  No  state  may  give  to  any  persons  the  right  to 

seize  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  an  enemy.258     This  is 

an  act  of  war,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 

war  belongs  to  the  nation  alone,  not  to      „  .     „  „ 

&  A  '  Except  for  Self- 

lts  parts.     A  state  may  not  keep  an  army  Defense 

or  navy  273  in  time  of  peace  except  with 

the  consent  of  Congress.     An  army  does  not  mean  the 

militia,  for  the  state  has  the  right  to  have  its  militia. 

A  state  may  not  make  war,  except  when  it  is  attacked 

by  an  enemy  and  must  defend  itself  immediately.275 

185.  No  state  may  manufacture  money,  or  issue  paper 

money.     No   state  may  authorize  any    w     ^  .    ,, 

J  /  J      Nor  Coin  Money 

money  but  gold  and  silver  for  the  legal 
payment  of  debts.259     No  state  may  do  anything  which 
destroys    or   injures   any   agreement    or    contract    be- 
tween persons.262 

186.  No  state  may  pass  an  ex  post  facto  Nor  Grant  Titles, 
law  (section  1 59)  nor  a  bill  of  attainder,261  nor  Pass  Unfair 
nor  grant  any  titles,  such  as  duke,  lord,  Laws 
or  baron.262     There  were  to  be  no  such  laws  nor  titles 

R.-C.  CONST.  — 10  125 
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anywhere  in   the  United  States.     They  are  forbidden 
both  to  Congress 234, 231  and  to  the  states. 

187.  The  states  may  not  do  certain  other  things  unless 

Congress  gives  its  consent.     A  state  may  not  tax  or  put 

—    w      ^    .         duty  on  goods  coming  into  or  leaving  its 
Nor  Lay  Duties       -  ,     .  ,  .  , 

boundaries  unless  necessary  in  order  to 

inspect  the  goods.264     Then  the  state  collecting  such  a 

tax  must  hand  any  surplus  from  it  over  to  the  treasury 

of  the  United  States.267     A  state  may  not  tax  a  ship 

entering  or  leaving  its  boundaries.272 

188.  Without  the  consent  of  Congress,  a  state  may  not 
make  a  contract  or  agreement  with  another  state  or  a 

foreign    country.274     When    New   York 

and  New  Tersev  made  a  contract  for  im- 
tween  States  . 

proving  the  handling  of  freight  in  New 
York  Harbor  in  1921,  Congress  gave  its  consent.  Be- 
fore New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1923 
made  an  agreement  to  conserve,  use,  and  develop  the 
water  resources  of  the  Delaware  River  drainage  basin, 
Congress  again  gave  its  consent.  If  Congress  had  re- 
fused to  consent,  the  contracts  could  not  have  been  made. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  states  by  the  Consti- 
tution?    (183-188) 

2.  Explain  the  wisdom  of  these  restrictions. 

3.  May  California  make  ships  coming  into  its  harbors  pay  any 
fee  or  toll?     (187) 


PART  VII    THE  CONSTITUTION  —  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE AND  ADAPTABLE 

CHAPTER   XVIII 
HOW   AMENDMENTS   ARE    ADDED 

189.  Americans  are  very  proud  of  two  ideas  in  their 
government.  One  of  these  is  government  by  repre- 
sentatives.    The  other  is   rule   by    the 

,               ,,              ...          r™  Representation 

greater  number  or  the  majority.     Ine  jmJ.    ._„  , 

&                                                    .       .          ,  and  Majority  Rule 
way  we  amend  the  Constitution  shows 

up  clearly  both  representative  government  and  majority 

rule. 

190.  There  are  two  steps  in  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  first  is  asking  for  or  proposing 

,  _,  j  -  Necessary  Steps 

an  amendment.      Ine  second  is  approv- 
ing or  ratifying  it.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  pro- 
posal may  be  made.     There  are  also  two  ways  in  which 
the  ratification  may  be  made. 

191.  These  are  the  two  ways  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment :  (a)  Congress  may  propose  an  amendment  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  of 

the  House  of  Representatives,469  or  (b)  if  Proposal  of 

.     .     .  .  :  ,.,«.,  Amendment 

the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  states 

ask  for  it,  Congress  must  call  a  convention471  which  may 
propose  amendments. 

Each  one  of  the  nineteen  amendments  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress. 

127 
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192.  There  are  also  two  ways  of  ratifying  an  amend- 
ment :     (a)    The   legislatures   of   three  fourths  of   the 

_    __     .  states  vote  to  approve  the  amendment,475 

Ratification  /7N  V  .     .  ,     ' 

or  (b)  conventions  oi  three  fourths  of 

the  states  vote  to  approve  the  amendment.476 

In  proposing  amendments,  Congress  has  always  pro- 
vided for  the  first  method  of  ratification.  Each  one  of 
the  nineteen  amendments  has  been  ratified  by  the 
votes  of  three  fourths  of  the  state  legislatures. 

193.  You  see  the  Constitution  is  amended  by  the  con- 
sent of  three  fourths  of  the  states.  At  present  this  means 
thirty-six  of  the  forty-eight  states.  This  is  a  large 
majority ;  but  it  is  proper  to  require  a  large  majority  for 
such  important  changes.  No  one  stubborn,  selfish  state 
can  hold  up  what  all  the  others  desire,  as  it  could  do 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  There  is  only  one 
exception  to  this :  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  take 
away  from  a  state  its  equal  vote  in  the  Senate,  unless  the 
state  itself  gives  its  consent.482 

194.  In  these  days  we  hear  more  about  the  Eighteenth 

or  Prohibition  Amendment  than  the  others.     Let   us 

see  how  it  became  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
An  Example  —  .  T    ,     ,  .  ,  ,  .,  .       , 

th   E*  ht      th       tution.    It  iorbids  or  prohibits  the  manu- 

Amendment  facture,  transportation,  and  sale  of  in- 

toxicating liquors  for  beverage  purposes, 
and  their  importation  and  exportation  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.696  Both  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  have  power  to  make  laws  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  prohibition.702 
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The  amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  in  191 7.  Then  a  copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  forty-eight 
states.  One  after  another  they  ratified  it.  The  first 
was  Mississippi,  in  January,  191 8.  The  thirty-sixth  was 
Nebraska,  on  January  16,  191 9.  (In  all,  forty-five  states 
ratified  it.)  Then  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  duty  it 
was,  announced  that  it  had  been  properly  proposed  and 
ratified.  Thus  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.     So  it  stands  to-day. 

195.  How  many  representatives  of  one  voting  citi- 
zen —  your  father,  for  example  —  had  a  vote   on  the 

Eighteenth   Amendment?     In  Congress 
,  ,.    ~  ,     ,  Amendment  by- 

there  were  his  Congressman  and  the  two 

0  Representation 

Senators  from  his  state.  In  the  legis- 
lature of  his  state,  there  were  his  state  representative 
(or  assemblyman)  and  his  state  senator.  So  there  were, 
for  each  citizen,  five  different  representatives  who  voted 
on  prohibition.  Thus  you  see  how  amending  the  Con- 
stitution is  done  through  representative  government. 

196.  By  what  majority  was  the  amendment  passed? 
First,  two-thirds  majority  in  each  house  of  Congress 
voted  for  it.     Second,  a  majority  rati- 
fied it  in  both  houses  of  the  legislatures  of        1.ze  °    . ajon" 

1  r    ^  ™  .     .      ^  ties  to  Amend 

three  fourths  of  the  states.     This  is  the 

way  majority  rule  works  in  amending  the  Constitution. 

197.  Can   citizens  who    object   to   a 

certain  amendment   do  anything  about  M.g    . 

it?     Yes,  indeed,   they  can  do  exactly 
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what  the  citizens  did  who  wanted  it.  They  can  work  for 
the  election  of  representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the 
state  legislature  who  will  carry  out  their  will. 

Suppose  the  men  who  are  elected  favor  prohibition? 
Then  the  people  who  failed  to  get  their  representatives 
elected  must  be  satisfied  and  obey  the  law.  The  majority 
rules. 

Washington  said:  "The  Constitution  which  at  any 
time  exists,  till  changed  by  the  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  government." 

198.  Great  changes  have  come  in  our  country  since 

1789,  when  the  Constitution  began  its  work.     To-day, 

with  its  amendments,  it  gives  as  happy 

2000  Amend-  .-,  •,        ■>      •, 

^*     j        a  government  to  more  than  a  hundred 

ments  Offered,  *  . 

10  Passed  million  people  as  it  gave  then  to  only  four 

million.  The  form  of  the  government,  so 
wisely  planned,  remains  the  same.  The  nineteen  amend- 
ments added  to  the  Constitution  take  care  of  necessary 
changes.  These  are  but  few  out  of  over  two  thousand 
which  have  been  suggested  in  Congress.  Every  Con- 
gress has  its  crop  of  proposed  amendments  to  weed  out. 
Most  of  them  die  in  committee.  They  deserve  no  better 
fate. 

199.  The  nineteen  amendments  may  be  divided,  in 
respect  to  the  time  they  were  added  to  the  Constitution, 
into  three  groups.      The   first  group  includes  the  first 
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twelve    amendments ;    the    second  group,  those  which 

were  adopted  soon  after  the  Civil  War ;        ^ 

,         ,  .    ,  .  Three  Groups 

and   the   third  group,   the  recent  ones. 


The  First  Group 


^7 


200.  The  first  ten  were  added  almost  immediately. 
The  First  Congress  proposed  them  and  the  state  legis- 
latures ratified  by   1790.     They  assure 

the  people  of  their  personal  liberty  and 

r     r-  .  Amendments 

safety,  and  the  states  of  their  rights  as 

states.  These  ten  amendments  are  discussed  in  Chapter 
XV  on  "The  Bill  of  Rights."  They  restrict  Congress 
and  the  federal  officers  alone.  They  do  not  restrict  the 
states.  So  far  as  the  Constitution  holds,  a  state  may 
forbid  freedom  of  speech.  It  may  set  up  a  state  religion. 
It  may  deny  the  accused  trial  by  jury.  Yet  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  states  contain  bills  of  rights, 
similar  to  the  federal  Bill  of  Rights,  by  which  personal 
liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  state  government. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments  the  people  are 

assured  that  the  nation  cannot  swallow  w    „.   , 

The  Ninth 
the   states.     The   national    government 

cannot  take  from  the  people  any  rights  except  those 

given  the  nation  by  the  Constitution.560 

By  the  tenth  amendment,  all  rights  of  the  states  and 

of  the  people  that  are  not  given  to  the  government  of 

the  United  States  are  kept  by  the  states  _     „,    rf 

1        J  The  Tenth 

and  the  people.563     The  states  gave  up 

only  certain  rights  listed  in  the  Constitution,  like  mak- 
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ing  war,  coining  money,  regulating  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  making  treaties. 

201.  The  Eleventh  Amendment  belongs  in  this  first 

group  although  added  eight  years  later. 
The  Eleventh  ?  .  . 

It  assures  a  state  that  no  citizen  can 

bring  a  lawsuit  against  it  in  a  federal  court.567     (See 

section  132.) 

202.  The  Twelfth  Amendment  was  added  in  1804.     It 

changed  somewhat  the  way  of  electing  the  President  and 

_    _     9M  the  Vice  President.572     By  it,  the  electors 

The  Twelfth  .  -      ' 

of  a  political  party  may  vote  for  one  man 

as  President  and  for  another  as  Vice  President.  The 
growth  of  political  parties  made  this  amendment  neces- 
sary.    (See  section  104.) 

The  Second  Group  :    The  Civil  War  Amendments 

203.  The    Thirteenth   Amendment   made    the    slave 
free.     It    forbids    slavery    everywhere    in    the    United 

States  and  in  all  places  under  its  con- 
The  Thirteenth  ...  .  \         .  .  : 

trol.  If  a  man  is  impnsoned  as  punish- 
ment for  a  crime,  he  may  be  forced  to  do  a  prisoner's 
work.616     This  cannot  be  called  slavery. 

204.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  tells  who  are  citi- 
zens.    It  says  that  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in 

wmm_   „  .       the  United  States,  and  under  its  juris- 

The  Fourteenth  .  ...  .     .         .  . 

diction,  are  its  citizens  and  also  citizens 

of  the  state  in  which  they  live.621     Citizenship  in  no  way 

depends  upon  age.     A  baby  is  as  much  a  citizen  as  his 
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grandfather.  The  privilege  of  voting  is  given  by  a  state 
to  most  of  its  citizens  of  a  certain  age  —  twenty-one 
years. 

No  state  may  deny  or  lessen  to  a  citizen  the  rights 
which  the  Constitution  gives  him.624  Before  the  law 
persons  are  equal  and  must  have  equal  protection.628 

No  state  may  take  away  from  any  person  —  whether 

a  citizen,  an  alien,  or  a  criminal  —  his  life,  his  liberty, 

or   the  property  he  owns  without   the 

.  The  Police 

regular  action  of  the  law.626     This  provi  p 

sion  adds  to  the  protection  already  given 
in  the  Fifth  Amendment  by  forbidding  a  state  to  punish, 
in  any  irregular  manner,  a  person  by  putting  him  to 
death  or  by  imprisonment  or  by  fine.  So  a  person  enjoys 
liberty  of  action,  and  the  secure  possession  of  property 
which  he  may  acquire.  But  if  his  business  of  manufac- 
turing explosives,  for  instance,  is  a  danger  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  state  may  compel  him,  after  a  hearing 
before  a  properly  appointed  referee,  or  a  trial  in 
court  or  some  other  regular  legal  step,  to  shut  down 
his  factory.  The  right  of  the  state  to  force  a  person, 
after  proper  legal  steps  have  been  taken,  to  close  his 
business  or  in  such  a  way  to  curtail  his  liberty,  is  called 
its  police  power.  This  power  is  exercised  for  the  general 
good  to  protect  the  safety,  the  health,  and  the  morals  of 
the  community.  The  exercise  of  the  police  power,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  time  and  again,  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Since  negroes  have  become  citizens,  they  are  counted 
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like  other  persons  in  the  census  for  fixing  the  number  of 
representatives  of  a  state  to  go  to  Congress.632  * 

This  amendment  also  punished  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  who  had  taken  arms  against  it  in  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  punished  by  being  forbidden  to 
hold  any  United  States  office,  unless  Congress  should 
say  by  a  two-thirds  vote  that  they  might  hold  such 
office.645  Congress  took  the  action  suggested,  re- 
storing the  right  to  hold  office  to  nearly  all  south- 
erners.! 

205.  The   Fifteenth  Amendment   says   that  a   state 

^    „.,        ,  cannot  keep  a  person  from  voting  be- 

The  Fifteenth  ,  _  *        ^  _  .         .  _  * , 

cause  of  his  race,  his  color,  or  the  fact 

that  he  had  been  a  slave.670 

The  Third  Group 

206.  The  Sixteenth  Amendment  gives  Congress  the 

right  to  tax  incomes  without  regard  to  the  population  of 

a  state.676     So  far  as  income  taxes  are 
The  Sixteenth  _       .  .  .  . , 

concerned,    this   amendment   sets   aside 

the  clause:   "No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be 

laid  except  in  proportion  to  the  census."  236 

*  Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  provided  for  a  reduction 
of  the  representation  of  any  state  that  should  not  permit  negroes  to 
vote ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  giving 
the  vote  to  negroes  in  all  the  states. 

t  Section  4  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made  it  impossible  for  the 
southern  states  to  pp.y  any  <  f  the  Confederate  debt  or  to  pay  for  freed 
slaves.  Pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  widows,  however, 
are  paid  by  southern  states. 
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207.  The  Seventeenth  Amendment  gives  the  voters  the 
right  to  elect  their  Senators  directly.680 

Before  this  the  state  legislatures  chose 
the  Senators. 

208.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  the  Prohibition 
Amendment.696     (See  section  194.)  The  Eighteenth 


Photo  by  Keystone. 
A  woman  casting  her  ballot.    Women  have  voted  at  all  elections  in  four  states  since 
1896 ;  in  eleven  states  since  1916  ;  in  all  the  states  since  1920. 

209.    The  Nineteenth  Amendment  says  a  state  shall 

not  keep  a  citizen  from  voting  on  ac-      _ 

f         7in  to  The  Nineteenth 

count  of  sex.'10 
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210.   The   Thirteenth,619    Fourteenth,667   Fifteenth,674 

„    ...      .  Eighteenth,702 and  Nineteenth713  Amend- 

Enabling  Clause  °  . 

ments   each   gives    Congress   power   to 

make  laws  necessary  to  carry  it  out.     Congress  would 

no  doubt  have  this  power  anyway. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  two  ideas  stand  out  as  typical  of  our  government 
under  the  Constitution  ?     (189) 

2.  In  what  two  ways  may  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
be  proposed  ?     (191) 

3.  Tell  also  two  ways  in  which  amendments  may  be  ratified. 
(192) 

4.  How  have  all  the  nineteen  amendments  been  proposed 
and  ratified?     (191,  192) 

5.  In  what  way  is  the  making  of  amendments  restricted  ?  (193) 

6.  How  many  representatives  have  you  and  every  other  citizen 
in  the  matter  of  amending  the  Constitution  ?     (195) 

7.  What  are  the  offices  of  each  of  your  representatives  in  the 
government  ?     (195) 

8.  Suppose  we  do  not  approve  of  what  our  representatives 
have  done  in  making  a  law  or  passing  an  amendment ;  what  can 
we  do?     (197) 

9.  Give  a  general  idea  of  each  of  the  three  groups  of  amend- 
ments that  have  been  enacted,  and  the  import  of  each.     (200-210) 

10.  Can  you  find  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself  which 
the  Enabling  Clauses  of  some  Amendments  (section  210)  repeat? 
(37) 

11.  Why  do  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  generally 
deserve  the  fate  of  "dying  in  committee"? 


CHAPTER  XIX 
HOW   THE   NEW   CONSTITUTION    WAS   ACCEPTED 

211.  In  order  that  the  Constitution  might  be  put  into 

effect  it  had  to  be  ratified  or  approved  by  conventions  of 

at  least  nine  of  the  thirteen  states.501  _    . 

„T.  ,  .  .  ,  i         i  t  Ratification 

Within  each  state   the   people    elected 

delegates  who  attended  the  state's  convention.     There 

the  delegates,  after  discussing  the  Constitution,  voted 

on  it. 

212.  Delaware  was  the  first  of  the  states  to  ratify  the 

Constitution.     New   Hampshire   was    the    ninth,    and 

Virginia  and  New  York  followed  close 

after,  in  Tune  and  July,   1788.     North  _  _    r 

_       '         J      ,    _,      . J    Z.  \      \  .  Ratification 

Carolina   and   Rhode    Island   were   the 

only  states  which  at  first  refused  to  ratify ;  but  when  they 
found  that  their  goods  going  into  the  other  states  would 
be  taxed,  just  as  goods  from  foreign  countries  were,  they 
felt  sure  it  was  better  to  be  on  the  inside  than  on  the  out- 
side.    They  soon  ratified.^    By  that  time  eleven  states 
had  already  elected  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  the  presidential  electors 
had  unanimously  named  Washington  for 
the  first  President.     With  his  inauguration  in  the  spring 
of  1789  began  the  governing  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  its  Constitution. 

137 
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213.  In  accepting  the  new  Constitution  the  United 
States  undertook  to  pay   the  debts  and  to  carry  out 

the  promises  and  obligations  which  had 

-    ^  c  been  entered  into  by  the  United  States 

the  Start  J 

under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.484 
This  was  the  only  honorable  thing  for  the  new  govern- 
ment to  do.     It  began  with  a  clean  record. 

214.  The  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

and  the  treaties  made  according  to  the  Constitution, 

became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.487 
The  Constitution     -^  .     ,  ,    J  .  . 

s  Every  judge  m  every  state  m  making 

decisions  is  bound  by  these.  No  state' 
can  enforce  a  law  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.491 

215.  Every  official  in  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent, Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  every  Senator  and 

Congressman,  and  all  others  down  to  the 

y0™  °  policeman  or  the  constable  in  your  town 

Uphold  the 

Constitution  *s  on  oat^  to  uPno^  tne  Constitution.494 

Religion,  however,  can  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  eligibility  of  an  office- 
holder in  the  United  States.498 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitution  was  accepted 
by  the  states.     (211) 

2.  How  many  states  were  necessary  for  ratification?  What 
fractional  part  of  the  number  of  states  did  this  number  repre- 
sent?    (211) 

3.  What  provision  was  made  for  the  states  that  did  not  ratify? 
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4.  What  hastened  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  in  their 
decision  to  ratify?     (212) 

5.  Was  the  government  under  the  Constitution  compelled  to 
pay  the  debts  accumulated  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ? 
(213) 

6.  Why  did  the  new  government  pay  up  the  old  debts  ?    (213) 

7.  Explain  how  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  —  union,  ap- 
preciation, loyalty,  cooperation  —  appear  in  your  everyday  life 
at  work  and  at  play. 


CHAPTER  XX 
FULFILLING    THE    AIMS    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 

216.  The  Constitution  sets  up  "an  indestructible 
union  composed  of  indestructible  states."  *  To-day  who 
can  imagine  a  bitter  quarrel  between  the  states  ?  Who 
could  imagine  a  weakness  of  the  national  government 
toward  a  state  ?  On  the  other  hand,  who  could  imagine 
an  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of  a  state  toward  the  na- 
tional government  ?  The  relations  among  the  states  and 
between  the  states  and  the  nation  are  now  in  sharpest 
contrast  to  what  they  were  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Con- 
federation. Under  the  Constitution  the  United  States 
became  a  Union  of  States. 

It  is  for  us  to-day,  by  understanding  and  friendship 
for  the  people  of  all  parts  of  our  country,  to  revere,  up- 

_    ,      „  .  hold,  and  put  into  practice  the  ideal  of 

Perfect  Union  '  f  r 

our  forefathers  :  to  make  that  union  per- 
fect. We  seek  not  only  our  own  betterment  but  the 
betterment  of  all ;  the  good  not  only  of  our  own  group, 
our  own  section,  our  own  state,  but  the  good  of  the 
United  States. 

217.  The  Constitution  gives  us  the  rules  for  estab- 
_     .  lishing  justice.      But  whether  we  have 

JUStlCe  •  •  1  ^  ^  ^  ,1 

justice  depends  on  whether  we  obey  the 
rules.     Justice  means  that  each   person  should  be  se- 

*  Cooley,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  page  29. 
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cure  in  the  rights  the  Constitution  has  ordained.  Jus- 
tice calls  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  In  that 
each  person  has  a  part. 

218.  We  can  be  sure  of  domestic  tranquillity  only 
when  we  put  aside  all  kinds  of  quarrels  and  bitterness ; 
when  we  are  done  with  strikes  and  lock-  Domestic 
outs ;  when  labor  and  capital  learn  that  Tranquillity 
each  prospers  only  when  they  work  in  sincere  cooperation. 

219.  The  common  defense  means  protection  from  in- 
ternal violence  and  from  external  aggression.  Police 
guard  our  homes.     Military  and   naval 

forces   keep  foes   away.     But  we  want  ^  m 

^  J  Defense 

no  great  armaments,  no  useless  wars  of 

destruction.     We  must  work  for  peace  among  nations. 

220.  The  general  welfare  is  the  good  life  of  one  and 
all.  The  deforming  cruelty  of  child  labor  must  cease. 
Dangerous   work    must   be   made    safe. 

Fair  wages  must  be  earned  and  paid  to  Jt^* 

ii  •      •     1  -r,  1  .  ,  Welfare 

all  in  industry.     Education  must  be  im- 
proved and  extended.     Each  must  have  full  opportunity 
to  develop  into  his  best  self. 

221.  "Our  liberty  is  bounded  by  the  lawful  rights  of 
our  fellows.  Our  rights  are  the  other  Blessings  of 
side  of  our  duties.  The  blessings  of  Kb-  Liberty  to  Our- 
erty  belong  to  this  and  to  all  genera-  selves  and  0ur 
tions  as  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  must  Posterity 
hand  down  unimpaired  to  the  next  generation,  and  they 
to  the  next."  * 

*  Collier's  Magazine,  September  22, 1923,  "This  Is  Constitution  Week." 
r.-c.  const.  — 11 
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The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  for  us. 
Let  us  then  use  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  created ; 
use  it  to  fulfill  the  high  functions  which  the  Preamble  pro- 
claims. We  must  remember  that  the  Constitution  gives 
us  a  government  of  written  laws  but  that  laws  alone  can- 
not guarantee  good  government.  Good  laws  can  insure 
good  government  only  when  they  are  cherished  and 
upheld  by  the  people  in  whose  keeping  they  are. 


The  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 


APPENDIX 


i.    HOW   TO    USE   THE   FLAG 

When  the  Flag  is  displayed  from  a  staff  projecting  horizon- 
taDy  or  at  an  angle  from  the  window  sill,  balcony,  or  front  of 


a  building,  the  union  of  the  Flag  should  go  clear  to  the  head 
of  the  staff  unless  the  Flag  is  at  half  mast. 

When  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  is  displayed  in  a  man- 
ner other  than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff  it  should  be  dis- 
played flat,  whether  indoors,  or  out.  When  displayed  hori- 
zontally or  vertically  against  a  wall,  the  union  should  be  up- 
permost and  to  the  Flag's  own  right,  i.e.,  to  the  observer's 
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left.  When  displayed  in  a  window  it  should  be  displayed  the 
same  way,  that  is,  with  the  union  or  blue  field  to  the  left  of 
the  observer  in  the  street.  When  festoons,  rosettes,  or  drap- 
ings  of  blue,  white,  and  red  are  desired,  bunting  should  be 
used,  but  never  the  Flag. 


««««««■ 

K  «««««■ 
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When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  between 
buildings,  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  suspended 
vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an  east-and-west 
street,  or  to  the  east  in  a  north-and-south  street. 


CAUTIONS 

i.  Do  not  permit  disrespect  to  be  shown  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Do  not  dip  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  to  any  person 
or  any  thing.  The  regimental  color,  state  flag,  organization 
or  institutional  flag  will  render  this  honor. 

3.  Do  not  display  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  with  the 
union  down  except  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

4.  Do  not  place  any  other  flag  or  pennant  above  or  to  the 
right  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Do  not  let  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  touch 
the  ground  or  trail  in  the  water. 
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6.  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of  any  kind  on  or 
above  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Do  not  use  the  Flag  as  drapery  in  any  form  whatever. 
Use  bunting  of  blue,  white,  and  red. 

8.  Do  not  fasten  the  Flag  in  such  manner  as  will  permit  it 
to  be  easily  torn. 

9.  Do  not  drape  the  Flag  over  the  hood,  top,  sides,  or  back 
of  a  vehicle,  or  of  a  railroad  train  or  boat.  When  the  Flag  is 
displayed  on  a  motor  car,  the  staff  should  be  affixed  firmly  to 
the  chassis  or  clamped  to  the  radiator  cap. 

10.  Do  not  display  the  Flag  on  a  float  in  a  parade  except 
from  a  staff. 

11.  Do  not  use  the  Flag  as  a  covering  for  a  ceiling. 

12.  Do  not  use  the  Flag  as  a  portion  of  a  costume  or  of  an 
athletic  uniform.  Do  not  embroider  it  upon  cushions  or 
handkerchiefs  or  print  it  on  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 

13.  Do  not  put  lettering  of  any  kind  upon  the  Flag. 

14.  Do  not  use  the  Flag  in  any  form  of  advertising  nor 
fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a  pole  from  which  the  Flag  of 
the  United  States  is  flying. 

15.  Do  not  display,  use,  or  store  the  Flag  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily  soiled  or  damaged. 


2    THE   MAYFLOWER   COMPACT— 1620 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  ;  We.  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyal!  subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne.  King 
James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine.  France,  and 
Ireland  King,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.,  haveing  undertaken, 
for  the  glorie  of  God,  and  advancemente  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  countrie.  a  voyage  to  plant 
the  first  colonie  in  the  Xortherne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe,  by 
these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether into  a  civil  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid :  and,  by 
vertue  heareof.  to  enacte.  constitute,  and  frame,  such  just 
and  equall  laws,  ordenances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  and  con- 
venient for  the  general!  good  of  the  Colonie.  Unto  which  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witnes 
whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cap 
Codd,  the  nth  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  raigne  of  our 
sovereigne  lord.  King  James,  of  England.  France,  and  Ire- 
land the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  Anno 
Domini,  1020. 
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In  Congress,  July  4,  1776 
the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  united 
states  of  america 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  in- 
stitute new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished, should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
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accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security.  —  Such  has  been  the  pa- 
tient sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  neces- 
sity which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of 
government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  hav- 
ing in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended, 
he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relin- 
quish the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right 
inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  pub- 
lic records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  op- 
posing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
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large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the  mean- 
time, exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appro- 
priations of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refus- 
ing his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies, 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legisla- 
tion: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants 
of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury: 
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For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offenses : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh- 
boring province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  ab- 
solute rule  into  these  colonies  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valu- 
able laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  gov- 
ernments : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of 
his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

.He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desola- 
tion, and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and 
has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers, 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. 
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In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince, 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  de- 
fine a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connections  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  es- 
tablish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
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vine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.  John  Hancock. 


New  Hampshire 
Josiah  Bartlett, 
Wm.  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

Massachusetts  Bay 
Saml.  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robt.  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Island 
Step.  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

Connecticut 
Roger  Sherman, 
Sam'el  Huntington, 
Wm.  Williams^ 
Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York 
Wm.  Floyd, 
Phil.  Livingston, 
Frans.  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 


New  Jersey 
Richd  Stockton, 
Jno.  Witherspoon, 
Fras.  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abra.  Clark. 

Pennsylvania 
Robt.  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benja.  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
Geo.  Clymer, 
Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
Geo.  Ross. 

Delaware 
Caesar  Rodney, 
Geo.  Read, 
Tho.  M'Kean. 

Maryland 
Samuel  Chase, 
Wm.  Paca, 
Thos.  Stone, 


Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton. 

Virginia 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Th  Jefferson, 
Benja.  Harrison, 
Thos.  Nelson,  jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina 
Wm.  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

South  Carolina 
Edward  Rutledge, 
Thos.  Heyward,  Junr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Junr., 
Arthur  Middleton. 

Georgia 
Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Geo.  Walton. 
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We  the  people  of  the  United  States',  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con-  5 
stitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.     (216-221)  f 

ARTICLE   I.     LEGISLATIVE   DEPARTMENT 

Congress 

Section  i.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    (33,  34)  f  10 

House  of  Representatives 

Section  2.  1  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 

*  This  reprint  of  the  Constitution  exactly  follows  the  text  of  that  in  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  except  in  the  spelling  of  a  few 
words.  Parts  that  are  no  longer  in  force,  or  no  longer  applicable,  are  in 
small  type  inclosed  in  brackets.  The  headings  in  heavy-faced  type  are 
not  part  of  the  Constitution;  they  are  inserted  here  for  the  reader's 
convenience. 

t  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  sections  of  the  text. 
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State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
15  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature.  (34) 

2  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been 
seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which 

20  he  shall  be  chosen.     (35,  36) 

3  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 

[which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons 
25  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and]  excluding 

Indians  not  taxed,  [three  fifths  of  all  other  persons]. ::  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
30  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative ;  [and  until  such 

enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  en- 
titled to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
35  dence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four, 
Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North 
Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three].     (37,  38) 

4  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from 
any  State,  the  executive  authority   thereof  shall  issue 

40  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies.     (39) 

5  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment.     (40,  41,  42) 

*  Changed  by  Amendment  XIV,  Sec.  2,  and  by  Amendment  XVI. 
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Senate 

Section  3.     1    The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  [by  the  45 
legislature  thereof]  *  for  six  years  ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have 
one  vote.     (45,  46) 

2  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  50 
Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every 

second    year  ;    [and  if  vacancies  happen   by  resignation,  or  other-  55 
wise,  during  the  recess  of  the   legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies].*     (46) 

3  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  60 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen.     (48) 

4  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  65 
they  be  equally  divided.     (49) 

5  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President 

of  the  United  States.     (49)  70 

*  Changed  by  Amendment  XVII. 
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6  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.     When  the  President  of 

the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside  : 
75  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds  oi  the  members  present.    1 42.  43.  44.  51 

7  Judgment  in  cases  oi  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  oi  honor,  trust,  or  proht 

8c  under  the  United  States  :  but  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial. 
judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law.     1  43 

Elections  and  Sessions  of  Congress 

Section  4.  1  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall 

85  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof ; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chousing 
Senators.      1 176 

2    The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 

9c  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  hrst  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different 
day.     (53) 

Rules  of  Procedure 

Section  5.      1    Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 

elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  oi  its  own  members. 

95  and  a  majority  oi  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
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business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  pen- 
alties as  each  house  may  provide.     (56,  57) 

2  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 100 
ceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and,    with    the    concurrence    of    two    thirds,    expel    a 
member.     (40,  49,  57) 

3  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  105 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal.     (40,  49) 

4  Neither   house,   during   the    session   of    Congress,  no 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in 
which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting.     (56) 

Compensation  and  Privileges 

Section  6.  1  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer-  n- 
tained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  120 
and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.     (52) 

R.-C.  CONST. 12 
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2   No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 

125  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  member  of  either  house  during  his   continuance   in 

130  office.    (52) 

Method  of  Lawmaking 
Section    7.      1   All  bills  for   raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in   the  House  of  Representatives;    but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 
other  bills.     (41) 

135  2  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a 
law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have 

140  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such 
reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recon- 

145  sidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively. 

150  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
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ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law.     (58,  59)  155 

3  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  160 
him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  a  bill.     (58,  59) 

Powers  of  Congress  * 

Section  8.  1  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  165 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States;     (33,  63,  64,  65,  66)  170 

2  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;     (70) 

3  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes;     (71,  72,  73,  74)  17s 

4  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 

*  Further  powers  are  given  to  Congress  by  Amendments  XIII  to  XVI, 
XVIII,  and  XIX. 
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uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  State- :       75.  76 

5  To   coin  money,    regulate  the  value   thereof,  and 
i So  of  foreign  coin,  and  hx  the    standard  of  weights  and 

measures :       84.  86 

6  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States ;       85 

7  To  establish  post  othces  and  post  roads :       77 

185  8  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries ;       78.  79 

9  To   constitute   tribunals  inferior   to   the   Supreme 
100  Court;      80 

10  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations ;       80 

11  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
195  prisal.  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 

water ;     (81) 

12  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years :     (81) 

2co      13    To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ;     (81) 

14  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  :       81 

15  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 

205  invasions  ;     | 82 
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1 6  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  210 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ;    ■  (82) 

17  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern-  215 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 

of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings ;   (81,  83)    and  220 

18  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 

or  officer  thereof.     (87,  88,  89)  225 

Powers  Defied  Congress  * 

SECTION  9.  [1  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  for  each  person.]  f     (89)  23c 

*  Amendments  I-X  are  also  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Congress 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 
f  Refers  to  slavery. 
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2  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it.     (157) 

3  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 
235  passed.     (159,  160) 

4  No  capitation/  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein- 
before directed  to  be  taken.*     (68,  206) 

5  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
240  any  State.     (69) 

6  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another  :  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
State    be   obliged   to   enter,    clear,   or    pay   duties    in 

245  another.     (71) 

7  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 

250  time  to  time.     (91) 

8  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States :  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or 

255  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  State.  (89.  90) 


*  Changed  by  Amendment  XVI,  so  far  as  taxes  on  incomes  are  con-  1 
cemed. 
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Powers  Denied  the  States  * 

Section  10.  1  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  260 
debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  j ado  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility.      (84,  159,  160,  183,  184,  185,  186) 

2  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  265 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws :  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  270 
the  Congress.     (187) 

3  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  275 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay.     (184,  187,  188) 

ARTICLE   II.     EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENT 
The  President :  Election  and  Qualifications 

Section  i.      i    The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 

in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.     He  shall 

*  Amendments  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XIX  are  also  limitations  upon 
the  powers  of  the  states. 
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280  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows  :    (92;  93,  94) 

2  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,   a  number  of  electors, 

285  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  : 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector.     (101) 

290  [The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 

295  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 

300  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.     But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 

3°5  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice 

310  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President.]  *    (104) 

3  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
votes;    which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 

315  United  States.     (102) 

*  This  paragraph  is  replaced  by  Amendment  XII. 
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4  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  [or  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,] 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four-  320 
teen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.     (93) 

5  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  325 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.*     (95)  330 

6  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  335 
or  any  of  them.     (96) 

7  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  oraffirmation  :  —  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 

of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  340 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.'^'  (105) 

*  Under  the  law  passed  in  1886.  the  officer  to  act  as  President  in  the 
case  mentioned  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  is  eligible ;  if  not,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on  for  other  cabinet  officers. 
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Powers  of  the  President  * 

Section  2.      1    The  President  shall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 

345  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he   shall 

350  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment.    (107,  108,  119,  121) 

2   He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 

355 thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not 

360  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  law  :  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think 
proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments.     (51,  122,  123,  124) 

365  3  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session.     (123) 


*  The  President's  veto  power  is  given  in  Article  I,  Sec.  7. 
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Duties  of  the  President 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  370 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  375 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.      (63,  105,  123,  125,  126,  127)  380 

Removal  of  Executive  and  Civil  Officers 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  brib- 
ery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.     (42  to  44) 

ARTICLE   III.     JUDICIAL   DEPARTMENT 

Federal  Ceurts  and  Judges 

Section  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  385 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  com-  390 
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pensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office.     (129,  130) 

Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts 
Section  2.      1    The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution, 

395  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  —  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls ;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  —  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 

400 shall  be  a  party;  —  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State  ;  * —  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  —  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants    of   different    States,  —  and   between    a    State, 

405  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or 
subjects.       (131,  132,  134,  136) 

2  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  juris- 

410  diction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make.     (133) 

3  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
415  ment,  shall  be  by  jury ;    and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 

the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 

*  Limited  by  Amendment  XI. 
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mitted ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may 
by  law  have  directed.     (137,  138) 

Treason 

Section  3.  1  Treason  against  the  United  States  420 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court.     (139)  425 

2  The  Congress  shall  have  ppwer  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeitur^pexcept  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted,     (u.40) 


ARTICLE   IV.     THE   STAT 

State  Records 

Section  i  .  Fuh  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  430 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may 
by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof.     (174,  175)  435 

Rights  and  Restrictions  of  Persons 

Section  2.  1  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States.     (176) 
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2  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony, 
440  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime.     (177) 

445  [3  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.]  *     (177) 

New  States  and  National  Possessions 

450  Section  3.  1  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of 

455  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the 

Congress.     (178,  179) 

2   The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 

make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 

territory  or  other   property  belonging   to   the  United 

460  States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
State.     (181) 

Protection  of  States 

Section  4.      The  United  States  shall  guarantee   to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 

*  Refers  to  runaway  slaves. 
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ment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  465 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive 
^when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  do- 
mestic violence.     (182^ 

ARTICLE   V.     AMENDMENT 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  470 
this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  475 
three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in 
three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress  ;  Provided 

[that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  480 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;    and]  that  no 

State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 

suffrage  in  the  Senate.     (191,  192,  193) 

ARTICLE  VI.     SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Public  Debt,  The  Supreme  Law,  Oath  of  Office,  Reli- 
gious Test  Prohibited 

[1    All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  485 
under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation.]      (213) 

2   This   Constitution,   and   the  laws  of   the   United 
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States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof ;    and 
all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 

49^  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 

of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 

thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 

State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     (143,  172,  214) 

3  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned, 

495  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  reli- 
gious test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 

500  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States.     (216) 

ARTICLE  VII.     RATIFICATION 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall 

be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution 

between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.     (211) 

Done  in  Convention  by   the  unanimous  consent  of   the   States 

505       present  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 

independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.    In 

witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names, 

Go :  Washington  — 


Presidt  and  Deputy  from  Virginia 
New  Hampshire  Connecticut 

John  Langdon  Wm.  Saml.  Johnson 

Nicholas  Gilman  Roger  Sherman 

Massachusetts 

Nathaniel  Gorham  Ntw  York 

Rufus  King  Alexander  Hamilton 
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New  Jersey 
Wil :  Livingston 
David  Brearley 
Wm.  Paterson 
Jona :  Dayton 

Pennsylvania 
B.  Franklin 
Thomas  Mifflin 
Robt.  Morris 
Geo.  Clymer 
Thos.  Fitzsimons 
Jared  Ingersoll 
James  Wilson 
Gouv  Morris 

Delaware 

Geo :  Read 

Gunning  Bedford  Jun 
John  Dickinson 
Richard  Bassett 
Jaco :  Broom 


Maryland 
James  McHenry 
Dan  of  St.  Thos  Jenifer 
Danl.  Carroll 

Virginia 
John  Blair  — 
James  Madison  Jr. 

North  Carolina 
Wm.  Blount 
Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight 
Hu  Williamson 

South  Carolina 
J.  Rutledge 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
Charles  Pinckney 
Pierce  Butler 

Georgia 
William  Few 
Abr  Baldwin 
Attest    William  Jackson  Secretary 


Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  510 
Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. 

ARTICLE   I* 

Personal  Freedom 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  515 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;   or 

*  The  first  ten  Amendments  were  adopted  in  1791. 
r.-c.  const.  — 13 
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the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances.    (161  to  165 

ARTICLE   II 

Right  to  Bear  Anns 

520  A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed.     (166) 

ARTICLE   III 

Quartering  of  Troops 

Xo  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
525  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.     (167) 

ARTICLE   IV 

Security  of  the  Home 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
530  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.     (168) 

ARTICLE   V 

Rights  of  the  Accused  :  Right  to  Hold  Property 

Xo  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
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indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  535 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  540 
of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation.      (145,  146,  148,  149,  150,  169) 

ARTICLE   VI 

Rights  of  the  Accused 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  545 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assist-  550 
ance  of  counsel  for  his  defense.     (145,  147,  148) 

ARTICLE  VII 

Jury  Trial  in  Civil  Cases 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  other 
wise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  555 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,     (137) 
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ARTICLE  VIII 
Bail  and  Punishment 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted.    (152,  163) 

ARTICLE   IX  ^=*2- 

Rights  Not  Mentioned  Reserved  to  People 

560  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people.     (200) 

ARTICLE  X* 
Powers  Reserved  to  States  and  to  People 

.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
565  are    reserved    to    the    States   respectively,    or    to    the 
people.     (173,  200) 

ARTICLE  XI  f 
Suits  against  States 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
570  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State.     (132,  201) 

*  The  first  ten  Amendments,  adopted  in  1791,  are  called  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

f  Adopted  in  1798. 
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ARTICLE   XII* 

Election  oJf  President  and  Vice  President ;  The  Electoral 

College 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves ;   they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  575 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  they  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President, 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  580 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
Senate ;  —  the   president   of   the   Senate   shall,   in   the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  585 
counted  y —  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  59c 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.     But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  595 

*  Adopted  in  1804. 
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of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 

choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 

600  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  President, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  dis- 
ability of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice 

605  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 

610  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.     (41.  94,  102.  103.  104.  202) 

ARTICLE   XIII  * 
Abolition  of  Slavery 
615      Section  i.    Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.     (203) 
Section  2.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
620  article  by  appropriate  legislation.     (210) 

*  Adopted  in  1S65. 
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ARTICLE   XIV* 
Citizens  and  Their  Rights 
Section  i.     All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside.     No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which   shall   abridge    the  privileges   or   immunities   of  625 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;   nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,   without 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.     (149,  204) 

Apportionment  of  Representatives 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  630 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Representa-  635 
tives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  de- 
nied to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re-  640 
bellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State.  (204) 
*  Adopted  in  1868. 
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Loss  of  Political  Privileges  for  Breaking  Oath  of  Office 

645  Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  pre- 
viously taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 

650  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State 
legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 

655  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house, 
remove  such  disability.     (204) 

Public  Debt 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
curred for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services 

660  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 

665  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be 
held  illegal  and  void.     (204,  note) 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article.     (210) 


AMENDMENTS  181 

ARTICLE  XV* 
Negro  Suffrage 
Section  i.     The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  670 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.     (205) 

Section  2.     The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.     (210)  675 

ARTICLE  XVIf  ^3^ 
Income  Taxes 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without 
apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without 
regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration.     (68,  206) 

ARTICLE  XVIIf 
Direct  Election  of  Senators 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  680 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people 
thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature.     (46,  47,  207)  685 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any 
State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  State 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies :   Pro- 
vided, That  the  legislature  of  any  State  may  empower  the 
*  Adopted  in  1870.  t  Adopted  in  1913. 
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69°  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature 
may  direct.     (60) 

[This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or 
term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Con- 
695  stitution.l 

ARTICLE  XVIII  * 
Prohibition  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
Section  i  .     After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this 
article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into, 
or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and 
700  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  bever- 
age purposes  is  hereby  prohibited.     (194) 

Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  states  shall 
have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation.     (194,  208,  210) 

7°5  [Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress.]     (194) 

ARTICLE  XIX  f 
Woman  Suffrage 
710      Section  i.     The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.     (209) 

Section  2 .    Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.    (210) 
*  Adopted  in  1919.  t  Adopted  in  1920. 
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